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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 

HE event of the week has been the resignation of the 
Viceroy of India, which is explained in a White-book. 
This collection of despatches carries on the history of the 
struggle between Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India and Lord 
Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief over the proper relation 
between the Army and the civil Government. Lord Curzon has 
always maintained that the civil authority in India must be 
supreme, and to be supreme must have in the Council a 
Military Member upon whose advice the Viceroy can rely. 
Lord Kitchener, on the contrary, declines to be virtually over- 
ruled by that Member. Lord Curzon, it appears, when at home 
last year, discussed the new proposals, and agreed to them 
only on the assurance that certain safeguards would be 
provided. In June last he tendered his resignation; but, on 
certain modifications being allowed, he consented to withdraw 
it. Last month, however, in order to test the reality of these 
modifications, he suggested the name of a prominent officer 
as the new Military Member with limited powers, but was 
informed by the Cabinet that the appointment belonged exclu- 
sively to the home Government. Lord Curzon, whose health is 
much broken, thereupon resigned for the second time, and the 
Government at once accepted the resignation, and appointed 
Lord Minto to the vacant post. The choice is probably the 
best in the circumstances; but though Lord Minto made an 
excellent Governor-General of Canada, the two posts require 
entirely different kinds of ability, and it is unusual to choose 

a man already sixty for such an exhausting oflice. 

















We have endeavoured on another page to tell briefly the 
story of this great struggle, which may alter for years the 
character of the Indian Government and the direction of its 
energies. In insisting that the new Member of Council, 
whose work is to be limited to the control of military supply, 
should be a nominee of his own, Lord Curzon may have com- 
mitted a Constitutional blunder; but on the broader question 
he was unquestionably in the right, and we do not doubt that in 
other circumstances the mistake would have been courteously 
corrected and passed over. The Government, however, as 
is clear from the despatches, were out of touch with Lord 
Curzon, who has the foible and the merit of strong confidence 
in his own judgment, and who has given great offence in 
certain quarters by ranking India decisively among those 
dependencies of the Empire which defend Free-trade. It is, 
of course, expected that Lord Minto will strongly support 
Lord Kitchener; but the military party may in that be 
making a mistake. The consistent history of eighty years 
shows that no Viceroy of India has been able to tolerate 
an “independent ” Commander-in-Chief, and that no 
Commander-in-Chief who thought himself as strong as the 








Viceroy has been able to abstain from giving orders which 
involve policy as well as discipline and organisation. When 
the Viceroy ceases to control policy, such administrative 
anarchy supervenes as even the present Government will 
find itself wholly unable to defend or endure. 


Mr. Brodrick on Wednesday made a speech at Godalming 
in which, as Secretary for India, he endeavoured to explain 
the resignation of Lord Curzon. He mentioned that while 
he was responsible for every word he had uttered or written, 
the Council of the India Office, in which he had only one vote, 
was equally responsible with the Cabinet, which is consulted 
on all great occasions. Both had agreed with his policy of 
reforming the relations between the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Government of India. The statement that he had un- 
justifiably denied in Parliament Lord Curzon’s first resigna- 
tion in June was incorrect, for that resignation was only 
conditional. He greatly regretted the loss of Lord Curzon’s 
services, and repudiated as absurd the suggestion that the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State had a personal antipathy 
to one another. That is, of course, true, as Mr. Brodrick says 
so; but he will not, we suppose, deny that the tone of his 
despatches was somewhat curt and dry, or that Lord Curzon 
considers that for two years he has had reason to complain of 
want of support. The rest of his speech was a strong asser- 
tion that the Government had done everything rightly, and 
when it went out of office would be found to have left the 
country in a stronger position as regarded international rela- 
tions than when it entered upon power. . It was a bold and 
distinct speech, but not very convincing. 

The last few days have been full of rumours—for they are 
little better—as to the willingness of Russia to pay an 
indemnity to Japan. They arose in this way. The true 
subjects of contest at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, are the 
cession of Sakhalin and the payment of an indemnity. 
President Roosevelt, who is most anxious that the Conference 
should not fail, seems to have thought that Japan did not 
care much about Sakhalin, and that Russia would pay the 
indemnity if her “face were saved” by some colourable trans- 
action. He is therefore said to have suggested that Japan 
should give up a proposal which she had made to limit 
Russian activity in the Pacific, and also her claim to the 
Russian ships which have been “ interned” in neutral ports, 
and that Russia should buy back Sakhalin, or the northern 
half of it. This suggestion was accepted at Tokio and tele- 
graphed to St. Petersburg, where, however, it was received 
with disfavour, and on Thursday Count Lamsdorff declared 
officially that as a matter of principle Russia will pay Japan 
no contribution, either direct or indirect, or make any cession 
whatever. The Wednesday meeting of Plenipotentiaries, 
which was to have been final, has been adjourned to 
Saturday. On Monday, therefore, we ought to know the 
truth; but the issues are so tremendous that there may be 
some further delay. That delay tells in favour of those who 
believe in peace, a body including most men of influence on 
Stock Exchanges; but, for ourselves, we retain our opinion 
that the Czar, with an army of five hundred thousand men 
actually on the spot, cannot buy peace until they have been 
defeated. The shock to the Army’s military pride would be 
too great. 


The secret Report of General Bobrikoff on the administra- 
tion of Finland during the first four years of his Governor- 
Generalship has been published in the Finland Bulletin of 
August 17th. The Report deals with the measures for the 
Russification of the Grand Duchy and the mode and order of 
their application, and is throughout governed by the principle 
that the autocratic power of the Czar is unlimited, the writer 
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holding that if any definition of Imperial and local Finnish 
legislation is arrived at, in no case must the Estates be placed in 
a position to consider any such definition. General Bobrikoff 
strongly supported on political as well as strategical grounds 
the abolition of Finnish regiments, but held that in preference 
to rendering Finnish recruits liable to serve in Russian regi- 
ments, it would be better that no military service should be 
exacted from the Finns in naturd, but that a contribution in 
money should be levied instead. In this way, he contended, 
the country would be pacified and the reforms more easily 
carried out; while his recommendations as to the standardising 
of rolling stock and other proposals in regard to the railways 
are interpreted by the Finland Bulletin as preparatory to 
a forward movement against the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Setting aside, however, such deductions, enough remains to 
indicate the determined spirit in which the campaign against 
Finnish autonomy was undertaken, as well as the stubborn 
opposition it was likely to encounter. 


A long and intensely interesting account of the batile of 
Tsushima, compiled from Japanese sources by their Tokio 
correspondent, is published in the Times of Tuesday. The 
process of reasoning which decided Admiral Togo to await the 
enemy’s fleet in the Straits of Tsushima is very clearly and 
convincingly shown, and once its approach was signalled, he 
was able, by an elaborate method in which the sea was 
parcelled out into hundreds of sections, to locate its position 
toanieety. But the Japanese are far from depreciating the 
achievements of Admiral Rozhdestvensky, and only charge 
him with two crucial errors,—the premature dismissal of his 
auxiliary ships, and the mixing of his units so that the speed 
of the whole had to be reduced to the speed of the slowest. 
The Russians had the advantage in heavy guns, and displayed 
splendid courage and tenacity ; even the surrender of Admiral 
Nebogatoff is regarded by the Japanese experts as inevitable. 
But the victory was due to good tactics, good shooting, 
superior speed, and, above all, the astonishing persistence 
with which an elaborate plan of battle was carried out exactly 
as prearranged. It is expressly and positively stated that 
neither submarines nor floating mines were used by the 
Japanese. For the rest, the result of the battle has been to 
establish the paramount value of battleships and armoured 
cruisers, to rehabilitate the torpedo, and to illustrate the 
inaccuracy of light guns in rough seas on second-class cruisers. 


A somewhat dangerous incident has occurred in Morocco. 
A local Kaid has arrested and imprisoned an Algerian who 
is a subject of France, and therefore protected by the Capitu- 
lations. The French Minister remonstrated, but the Divan 
- replied that the Sultan was master of all Mohammedans in 
Morocco, whatever their nationality. As this impudent reply, 
if accepted, would destroy the utility of the Capitulations, 
which are treaties, M. Rouvier at once directed the Minister 
to demand reparation, and to threaten that in the event of 
refusal France would either make a demonstration on the 
Algerian frontier, or send cruisers to a Moroccan seaport. 
The reply has not yet been received; but as the outrage con- 
cerns all Europe, Germany will not support the Divan, and 
that body is expected to yield at once. A fine will be paid, 
and the Kaid dismissed. The incident will probably soon be 
forgotten; but it indicates that the ruling party at Fez is 
growing arrogant, and fancies that because Europe is divided 
it can, without fear, do anything it pleases. There are great 
men in Morocco who lament the days when the “ Barbary 
States” on the southern coast of the Mediterranean answered 
every complaint with defiance, and are still unconvinced that 
the tribes, if they once rose, could not drive out the Europeans. 
Fortunately the Sultan is not of their opinion. 


The difficulty in German South-West Africa, to which we 
referred last week, has been solved by the practical recall of 
the Commander-in-Chief. It is announced that the resigna- 
tion of the military Governor, General Leutwein, has been 
accepted, and that his place will be taken in October by a 
civilian Governor, Herr von Lindequist, the late German 
Consul-General at Cape Town. This is understood to imply 
General von Trotha’s recall, though his actual departure has 
been postponed to give him a chance of striking one more 
blow in the field. In what manner future operations will be 





may be officially declared at an end, and the guerilla warfare, 
which is certain to rage for some time, conducted under the 
title of police operations, Meanwhile, an answer has been 
given to recent German allegations against Britain by the 
announcement that some of the principal Herero chiefs and 
their followers have been disarmed by the Bechuanaland 
police, and are interned near Lake Ngami. 


Last Saturday died Lerothodi, the paramount chief of the 
Basutos, and the most prominent native ruler in South Africa, 
He was the grandson of the great Moshesh, the only statesman 
who has ever been produced by the Bantu races, the man who 
founded the Basuto power, and was wise enough to profit by 
the dissensions of Boers and Britons, and make peace or war 
always to his own aggrandisement. His grandson was a 
smaller figure, who, after the desultory wars of the early 
“ eighties,” voluntarily brought his people under the Imperial 
power. Since 1884 the country has been administered by 
British Resident, and remained remarkably loyal during the 
South African War. There may be some difficulty about the 
succession; but the Basutos as a people are law-abiding and 
progressive, and it is improbable that serious trouble will 
arise. Basutoland, indeed, is a signal instance of the good 
results which can be obtained by British native administration 
at its best. 


On Tuesday Sir John Forrest, the Commonwealth Minister 
of Finance, introduced his Budget in the Australian Federal 
House of Representatives. The total revenue for the past 
financial year came to £11,460,000, which was £109,000 below 
the Estimates. For the current financial year the receipts 
are estimated at £11,387,000, owing to the decrease in the 
yield from the Customs from special and temporary causes, 
Last year the expenditure on Federal services was £4,318,000, 
which, with the £7,141,000 returned to the several States, 
practically brought accounts to a balance. The total esti. 
mated expenditure for the current year is put at £11,390,000. 
The expense of Federation to Australia this year is about 
Is. 5d. per head. Sir John Forrest had some interesting 
remarks to make on Australian financial policy. He declared 
himself in favour of the Commonwealth taking over all State 
Debts—£234,000,000 in all—in order to stop the loan com. 
petition between the several States. He took an optimistic 
view of Australia’s future, since her external trade—seventy- 
four per cent. of which was with Britain and British posses. 
sions—exceeded that of Spain, Portugal, and Japan; and 
most of the figures relating to production and trade in the 
past year were the highest on record. Population remains 
the great difficulty. Five millions of people are not enough 
to do justice to a continent. The policy of the Common- 
wealth in discouraging immigration is wholly wanting in 
foresight, and, together with the rise of the Labour party, 
frightens investors who are ready to trust Canada with any 
amount of wealth. Men are the strength of States, and the 
ultimate sources even of their wealth. 


The Times of Thursday publishes among its special papers a 
plausible and well-reasoned plea for the inclusion of the West 
Indies in the Canadian Dominion, an inclusion unanimously 
recommended by the Maritime Board of Trade in Canada. 
It is argued that the islands are neglected by Great Britain, 
but the Dominion would attend closely to them, would 
encourage their profitable fruit culture, and would promote 
new facilities for steam communication. The Canadians are 
already investing money in the islands, and would prove 
much more dependable patrons than the United States, whose 
Government alters tariffs to suit the convenience of its own 
people, or rather of its own capitalists. The project is a 
serious one, and may ultimately find favour; but we agree 
with the Zimes that it is at present premature. We must see 
what the cutting of the Panama Canal does for the islands. 
It is certain to increase their importance, and it may enlarge 
their trade. It might be more convenient to federate the 
islands first, and thus accustom their people to govern them- 
selves, instead of relying, as they do now, upon the Colonial 
Office. Canada as a people, it must be added, has not as 
yet asked for a tropical dependency, which might, with its 
ignorant negro population, prove specially hard to manage. 


The Times of Friday published an account taken from the 





conducted in the Colony it is impossible to say, but the war 





Pioneer of the work of the Seistan Boundary Commission, 
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witic’ has just returned to India after two'and a half years 
spent on the eastern border of Persia. Persia, it will be 
remembered, had a dispute with Afghanistan over the water 
supply of the Helmand, and the matter was referred to the 
friendly offices of the British Government. A Commission, 
“ander Colonel MacMahon, left Quetta in the beginning of 
1903, and, in addition to investigating water rights, dealt 
with the preliminary question of the true Persian boundary 
line. The Afghan officials lent every assistance, and the 
relations with them throughout were of the most cordial 
kind; but the Persians proved shifty and obstructive, being 
influenced, it is alleged, by Russian intrigues. In September, 
1904, Colonel MacMahon’s demarcation of the frontier was 
accepted by both sides, and the award as to the water supply 
followed in April last. The whole affair seems, thanks to 
the patience and tact of the Commissioner, to have been a 
brilliant success; the Seistanis and Afghans are now in 
perfect accord; and British influence has been consolidated 
jn Eastern Persia. 


Of the papers read at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion and reported since our last issue, the most extraordinary 
was that of Mr. Way, the Principal of Graaf Reinet College, 
on the disabilities of the South African schoolboy. He 
arraigned the climate for exerting a malign influence on 
education, inasmuch as “where all Nature smiled without, a 
library was a prison and books were fetters.” Another draw- 
back was proximity with a conquered race, which brought with 
it disregard for human life and personal dignity and the 
degradation of manual labour. Another was bilinguality, 
which involved much friction, waste of time, and loss of 
power, and caused the speaker to say that “ he would welcome 
a bloody native insurrection if it would bring home to the 
younger generation at any rate that the school should not 
be made the battle-ground of a struggle between the two 
white races, and that the edged tool of the native vote should 
not be played with by either political party.” He further 
deplored the absence of any good agricultural college, the 
conversion of the educational question into a_ political 
shuttlecock, the conflict of rival systems, the absence of large 
boarding-schools, and the suspicion and contempt with which 
the teaching profession was generally regarded. Finally, Mr. 
Way concluded his inflammatory and pessimistic paper by 
condemning the parsimony of the Government in the matter 
of educational endowments. “A residential South African 
University ...... would be an asset worth a hundred 
mines or a million miles of railway. Money might be the 
root of all evil: it was the want of it which was the curse 
of education in South Africa at the present moment.” It is 
much to be regretted that the suggestiveness of the paper 
should have been neutralised by so much violence and 
exaggeration. 


A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette contributes 
to Monday’s issue, under the heading of “Protection in 
Practice,” an instructive paper on the German meat famine and 
its meaning. We have not space to reproduce the statistics 
in detail, but may note that in Berlin the cost of pork, which 
forms so large a part of the flesh diet of the working classes, 
has increased nearly 50 per cent. in the last twelve months; 
while owing to her frontier regulations—Customs and “ sani- 
tary ”—Germany has to-day higher prices for cattle than any 
of her neighbours. The price of grain, notably maize and 
rye, also shows a substantial increase; while butter and 
potatoes have in many places risen 50 per cent. It is 
admitted that a bad harvest of foodstuffs is primarily the 
cause of the shrinkage of home meat supplies, but, as the 
writer contends, this fact explodes “one of the first, most 
specious, and popular of Protectionist contentions.” “The 
Protective tariff was to have made Germany a self-contained 
territory: her granary, her flocks and herds were to have 
been sufficient for the feeding of her entire people without 
any dependence upon the foreigner. As a fact, the corn 
grower and the meat producer have both failed to keep 
abreast with the increasing population and its larger 
demands. Relatively to the number of mouths to feed, 
Germany produces to-day less grain and less flesh than in 
the era of Free Trade.” The writer also furnishes plain 
evidence, drawn from German newspapers, of the increased 
consumption of horseflesh and of meat rejected by the 


market authorities by the working classes in Berlin, Cologne, 
and many towns in Bavaria. And yet Germany, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain and his friends, is the paradise of the 
working man! 


The Supreme Court of Cape Colony has decided that the 
De Beers Company is liable to the Cape Income-tax on the 
profits made by the sale of diamonds to a London syndicate. 
This renders the Company liable to double taxation on all its 
profits, and in all likelihood an attempt will be made to obtain 
legislative relief. In the spring of this year the English 
Courts held that it was liable as an English resident to 
English Income-tax on all its profits, and now the Cape 
Courts have held that it must pay tax in the Cape on sub- 
stantially the same profits, since these mainly depend upon 
the sale of diamonds to a syndicate, the means by which the 
diamond trade of the world is ccntrolled by the Company. 
The result is curious and a little hard, for in effect it means 
that a Colonial company is penalised for fixing its head-office 
in England. We are against tampering with the Income-tax, 
and strongly in favour of our present system of taxing foreign 
income; but it is worth considering whether in cases where a 
Colonial company has an English head-office and pays Income- 
tax in its own Colony, it should be held liable in England to 
more than the difference between the English and Colonial taxes, 


An unfortunate contretemps has arisen in connection with 
the Royal Review which is to take place at Edinburgh on 
September 18th. The Commanding Officers of the Glasgow 
and other Scottish Volunteer Corps unanimously refused to 
take their full strength to the Review on the ground that, as 
the War Office will only allow forty-five per cent. of the 
travelling and other expenses, the officers would have to pay 
from £100 to £200 each out of their own pockets. We can 
quite understand that it may be difficult, or even impossible, 
for the War Office to accede to the demand for an in- 
creased grant. On the other hand, not only is it altogether 
unreasonable to expect Volunteer officers to incur such heavy 
personal expenses, but the discouraging attitude of the present 
War Minister towards the Volunteers has been eminently calcu- 
lated to check the flow of patriotic munificence on the part of 
its officers. As a result of this deadlock, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh issued an appeal to the Lord Provosts and 
Provosts of Scotland that the Corporations should contribute 
to a fund for the Volunteers attending the Review, to which 
the Edinburgh Corporation has voted £500 and the Glasgow 
Corporation £750, which will leave about £250 or £300 to be 
found by the officers. The difficulty has thus been tided 
over, but the incident, taken in connection with the resent- 
ment caused by the medical inspection order, has only aggra- 
vated the discontent felt by the Volunteers as a whole. It 
is a most unfortunate circumstance that the loyalty of 
Volunteer officers should have been confounded with their 
capacity for incurring out-of-pocket expenses, 


The Times of Thursday publishes a useful semmary of the 
existing agencies designed to promote military training in 
schools. Dealing with the Public School Cadet Corps, the 
writer very rightly dwells on the drawbacks of the voluntary 
system. Compulsory service is only enforced in a few 
schools; in most the rifle corps occupies an anomalous 
position. ‘Games are compulsory and the corps is not, so 
it must muddle along as best it can.” Even more pointed is 
the observation, @ propos of the excellent work done by the 
various organisations—Lads’ Drill Association, Church Lads’ 
Brigade, &c.—which depend almost entirely on private enter- 
prise, that at present “the wealthier schools which possess a 
uniformed corps are given a grant of arms and ammunition 
which is denied to the poorer schools which have no uniform, 
a curious illustration of the clothes making the man.” In 
New Zealand, to take one example from the Colonies, where 
the number of Cadets has increased from 4,126 in 1902 to 
12,000 at the present time, all expenses in connection with 
training are borne by the Education Department. The 
writer also notes the excellent beginning which has been 
made at Derby in the way of teaching shooting in elementary 
schools, to which attention is called in our correspondence 
columns. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH FEELING ABOUT THE RUSSIANS. 


T may be useful, while we await the fiat of St. 
Petersburg as to the continuance of the war, to 
discuss for a moment the condition of British opinion in 
regard to the possible, though improbable, peace. The 
Russians say that British opinion about them and their 
affairs is worthless, because it is tainted by a preconceived 
hatred which debars us from even comprehending what 
Russia wishes or means. That is only one of their many 
illusions. Our people were, it is true, opposed to the 
policy of the Czars in respect to Constantinople, because 
they conceived that, if successful, it would ultimately bar 
their own road to the East, and thus imperil both their 
Asiatic trade and their Asiatic dominion. They have long 
since, however, recognised that in 1854 they, to repeat 
Lord Salisbury’s phrase, “‘ put their money on the wrong 
horse,” and with the Nile Valley in their own hands, they 
are now inclined to regard with calmness the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and to recognise the truth that 
no great people can be permanently refused access to 
open water. Our statesmen are still apprehensive of 
Russian designs on India, and still too much inclined to 
forget that if we can evoke a true loyalty in the warrior 
races of the Peninsula—which, as against Russia, is for 
religious reasons perfectly possible—any enemy who 
threatened invasion, even Russia or a reinvigorated China, 
would be pouring into a lake of fire; but the people do 
not hate Russia on India’s account. They do not feel the 
burden on Indian finance, and they are too proudly self- 
confident of their ability to wage any unavoidable war. 
In the present war, again, their sympathies are not 
moved by either hatred or fear of the European power. 
They are stricken with an amazed admiration for the 
Japanese, who have in the war displayed precisely the 
qualities which the British most appreciate, and which the 
did not expect from any Asiatic people; and they believe 
that Japan, whatever her future career, will leave the 
trade of the Far East open to all nations, which Russia 
would not have done. They, therefore, desire Tokio to 
win; but it is from liking for Tokio, not hatred of 
St. Petersburg, with which as a force they begin to feel 
a certain solidarity. They perceive clearly that the result 
of the war neither increases nor diminishes the permanent 
danger of India; while they also begin to apprehend that 
the temporary release of Germany from pressure on her 
eastern border may end in the development of one of those 
dictatorships which from the early days of Louis XIV. of 
France have always produced long wars, and always ended 
in a call on the people of the United Kingdom to sacrifice 
themselves in protecting the liberties of the Western 
world. While, therefore, they wish the Japanese to win, 
they do not wish, as so many Russian bureaucrats suspect, 
that Russia should be either “crushed” or “ruined.” 

The single keen wish of the British people about 
Russia is that she should be transformed into a mode- 
rately liberal Constitutional State. Owing to causes 
which it would take a volume to trace out accurately, 
the British people, as a body, have a horror of what they 
believe to be the methods of Russian government, which 
can only disappear when those methods have been 
abandoned. ‘They believe that a great corporation, 
headed, and sometimes restrained, by the Czar of the 
day, weighs like a nightmare upon a great white people, 
who, were it reduced to reasonable measure, might become 
one of the leading peoples of the world. They think 
that the Russian autocracy is the buttress of despotism 
throughout the world, and that its extravagant powers are 
used with a selfish cruelty which to them, accustomed for 
centuries to personal freedom, seems scarcely human. 
They read of outrages like those of Kishineff, of massacres 
like that of Blagovestchensk, and of arrests like those 
which are now made wholesale of the leaders of the 
“intelligent” with the kind of pained exasperation 
with which the lovers of animals read of the vivisec- 
tions allowed in Continental hospitals. They believe 
that such things occur in Russia everywhere, and 
are always owing to deliberate malice on the part of 
corrupt officials; and they are for the most part un- 


oo 
Great Britain ;. that much of what seems to them mad 
oppression—for instance, the treatment of Reservists—ijg 
really the product of a system and not of individual will. 
that, in fact, Russia is a hundred years behind the age, 
living, as it were, in the time when they themselves sup. 
ported the press-gang and hung lads by the hundred for 
sheep-stealing and small thefts. They attribute the 
famines, as some writers among us attribute the famines 
of India, to over-taxation, and do not perceive that half 
the misery of the Russian peasantry is due to their 
complete dependence upon the work of agriculture, 
which in country after country is ceasing to support an 
ever-increasing population just beginning to be sensitive 
to the discomfort which was once the lot of all without 
inherited accumulations. They attribute to despotism 
what in part is due to unchangeable natural conditions, as 
well as to a traditional mode of exercising authority; and 
hating the despotism of which they see only the worst 
result—for the autocracy is at least better than the old 
government of Russia by ever-warring and most cruel 
little Principalities—they welcome every blow suffered by 
the State as sure to ameliorate an internal condition the 
endurance of which they can hardly understand. If the 
Czars would grant, or could be compelled to concede, 
personal freedom to their people—we say nothing of 
political freedom—five-sixths of the British distaste for 
Russia and suspicion of its rulers would almost instantly 
disappear. If any reader doubts this, let him ask any 
man of seventy what, when he was twenty-five, he thought 
of the Austrian Empire. It was to him the very home of 
tyranny, where half-civilised soldiers trampled the civilised 
into the dust, where it was possible to flog women for 
political offences in the public square, where no man sus- 
pected of Liberalism was free from the danger of life-long 
imprisonment, and where the delight of the rulers was to 
support the horrible petty tyrannies of Italy. Austria 
became Constitutional, and abandoned Italy; and has 
Austria throughout the United Kingdom a single enemy 
now? The Sovereign has been forgiven, and would be 
welcomed in London to-morrow with hearty cordiality ; 
the Austrians are described always as the kindest of man- 
kind ; and if Austria acquired the whole Balkan Peninsula, 
not a word would be said of her “insane ambitions,” not 
a blow struck against her out of jealousy of the grandeur 
of the house of Hapsburg. 

As between the British people and the Russian people, 
there is no latent hostility whatever. Londoners do not 
like the arrival of a swarm of Russian Jews, persecuted 
till they have lost much of their imperfect civilisation, 
who run down the rate of wages, run up the rent 
of rooms—already too few—and, in the belief of their 
angry competitors, never wash, but who are yet acute 
and industrious, and ready to learn anything that 
will bring them money; but they do not hate Russians 
qua Russians at all. The special Russian defect, the 
kind of childlikeness which, when they are excited, 
renders them so imperious and so cruel, is imper- 
ceptible to our population; personally and individually they 
are distinctly popular, their literature and art circulate 
as readily as do those of France, and there is even an 
irrational disposition to believe in their future develop- 
ment. Nobody wishes them, as Russians, any misfortunes, 
nor is there any of that trade jealousy, or dislike born of 
commercial rivalry, which is for the moment unfortunately 
felt towards Germans. An entente with Russia, were the 
Russians once free, would create no animosity, and would, 
in fact, be regarded with an approval qualified only by 
the feeling that it ought to include the Japanese, whose 
popularity is indefinitely increased by the feeling that their 
heroism and their success are lifting from Russia the leaden 
and crushing pressure of the old autocracy. The Russian 
contempt for British opinion as incurably, and so to speak 
perversely, hostile to them because they are Russians is, in 
fact, only one of the many evidences that the crystal wall 
which divides every individual from his neighbour, so that 
the neighbour’s real self is only perceived “through a 
glass, darkly,” also, and even more lamentably, separates 
nations. 





LORD CURZON’S RESIGNATION. 





aware that the millions upon millions who “abstain 
from politics” are practically as safe in Russia as in 


» Pyewe CURZON’S resignation is greatly to be re- 
gretted. It gives the victory to the military party 
in India, which has always been more or less in favour of 
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ion beyond the natural boundaries of the Empire ; 
it will reduce the quasi-independence of the Viceroyalty, 
which has repeatedly saved India from dangerous inter- 
ference by the House of Commons; and it allows the 
resent Government to send out a new Viceroy of sixty who 
a publicly declared for Protection. The flood of “ apprecia- 
tion ”’—that is now the refined word for praise—which has 
been poured out upon Lord Curzon has not, perhaps, been 
fully justified. In internal affairs he has been too apt to 
drive where he might have led, and from his want of 
sympathy with his subordinates has founded no school 
which may continue to carry out his ideas,—a grave 
failure in India, where, owing to unalterable conditions, 
the personnel of the ruling class changes with a rapidity 
unknown in Europe. He has been restlessly suspicious of 
menace from outside, and has tried with very little success 
to bring countries beyond the frontier like Tibet, Afghan- 
jstan, and South Persia within the close supervision or 
control of the British Government. He has, however, on 
the other hand, displayed energy, nerve, and industry in a 
high degree. He has worked exceedingly hard, with a 
disregard of self—for he has never enjoyed perfect health 
—which has frequently extorted admiration from those 
who liked him least, and has demanded from all below 
him a similar devotion to duty. He has, in fact, 
braced up the muscles of the Indian administrators, 
whose first defect, whenever the pressure from above 
is relaxed, is a liability to grow slack and overmuch 
contented. He has displayed in a high degree the 
quality of civic courage, and when once convinced of the 
necessity of improvement, whether in the relations between 
Europeans and natives, or in precautions against the 
spread of famine and pestilence, or in the training of 
native Princes, or in authorising great changes in the 
administrative organisation—e.q., the partition of Bengal— 
he has pressed forward regardless of any unpopularity he 
might incur, whether with those he ruled or with those 
whose duty it was to review his work. His strong support 
has enabled those whose immediate duty it was to put 
Indian finances unexpectedly straight, and he has done all 
that ought to be done in urging forward plans of economic 
improvement. You cannot alter the permanent conditions 
of Indian agriculture, or turn a tropical Continent into a 
Lancashire in five minutes. We should not exactly 
describe him as one of the greatest Viceroys of India; 
but he has been a most efficient and self-sacrificing one, 
and a marvel of civic courage. Every Viceroy desires to 
stand well with the Government at home; but Lord 
Curzon has twice risked his position in his superiors’ eyes 
because he was determined to do what he considered his 
duty to India. His decision in favour of Free-trade as 
essential to the prosperity of the Empire he ruled was 
almost a defiance to the Cabinet, while his resolve to 
resign rather than surrender India to militarism has 
been, as he must have known it would be, fatal to his 
career. 

For the recent: contest has really been about that. The 
details will doubtless be threshed out in Parliament; but 
in substance Lord Kitchener asked that as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army he should in all military matters 
be practically independent of control. He would not 
have his orders revised by the Military Member of 
Council,—that is, he would not have them revised at 
all, for the Civilian Members, including the Viceroy, 
might not even understand them. He wanted the 
Army, which in his judgment needed much reform, to 
be an imperium in imperio, as almost every Commander- 
in-Chief has wanted since the days of Sir E. Barnes, 
who, tradition says, fought Lord W. Bentinck upon 
that very point. Lord Curzon refused, holding that 
the civil Government must be supreme, and to be 
supreme must have a Military Member in its Cabinet 
who could at least advise upon great questions of policy, 
such as are involved, for instance, in the project of 
cantoning the strength of the Army upon the Northern 
frontier, and leaving the internal defence of India against 
insurrection to the Military Police. Even strictly military 
orders in India often require revision, for more than half 
the Army is native, and of native ideas, prejudices, and 
methods of resistance the Commander-in-Chief need net 
necessarily know anything at all. He might believe, 
probably would believe, that one cartridge was as 
acceptable as another, or that Sikhs would stay in 





the ranks even if ordered to do masons’ work. Lord 
Curzon, who knew that the question was not one 
between him and Lord Kitchener, but that the whole 
future trend of Indian policy was involved, resisted 
strongly, and it can hardly be doubted that one at 
least of his motives in taking a long holiday at home 
last year, which no previous Viceroy had done, was to 
press his views personally upon the Cabinet. He did so, 
but he was, as he himself admits, completely beaten, the 
Government, overpowered doubtless by Lord Kitchener’s 
reputation for wisdom and success, insisting upon sup- 
porting the views of the Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
Curzon ought to have resigned, but though in failing 
health, and wealthy enough to be indifferent to the 
Viceroyalty as a position, he had left certain reforms 
unfinished, and wishing to complete them, he returned to 
India to carry out what he considered an “ unworkable” 
policy. To make it workable he resolved, when the 
vacancy in the Military Membership occurred, to put in 
as the officer controlling military supply a soldier who was 
qualified by services and ability to be a Commander-in- 
Chief, and who would therefore be regarded by Lord 
Kitchener with respect. The officer selected was Major- 
General Sir E. Barrow, who had a distinguished record, 
and Lord Curzon pressed his appointment upon the 
Government at home. This was a mistake, though not, 
we imagine, without a precedent, for the right of select- 
ing Members of Council belongs constitutionally to the 
Home Government, and the reply was a rebuff so explicit 
and so dry that the Viceroy, already embittered, as he 
clearly hints, by continuous want of support, resigned. 
The Government at once took advantage of the vacancy 
to appoint a peer who, when he arrives, will probably 
be the oldest white official in India, where no one 
remains after sixty, who has done good work as a kind 
of Constitutional King in Canada, which is unhappily 
no training for the Indian Viceroyalty, and who is a 
convinced Protectionist. 

This is, so far as we can gather from the White-book 
on the subject, the true though brief history of a transac- 
tion which, if Parliament had been sitting, would have 
been the subject of long debates; and thinking it over, 
we cannot but conceive that the Cabinet has been, on a 
first-class question of administration, dangerously in the 
wrong. Ministers were, perhaps, obliged to accept Lord 
Curzon’s second resignation, on account of his effort to limit 
their freedom in choosing an Indian Councillor; but that 
is a small detail in a very important struggle. They 
have in the most marked way, after months of con- 
sideration and in the teeth of many of the ablest 
officials of the Indian hierarchy, destroyed the supremacy 
of the civil Government of India. They have, in fact, 
withdrawn the Army from its control, and have left 
the decision of important military questions to an 
officer whose views can never be exactly theirs, who 
may be wholly inexperienced in the delicate organisation 
of a composite Army, and who must always hanker 
after the opportunities of distinction which can be opened 
out to him only by active service. The practical decision 
in the most important of departments no longer remains 
with the Viceroy, who while this new system endures is 
deprived of the most valuable portion of his authority. 
It will not endure long, for no able Prime Minister will 
select a weak Viceroy, and no strong Viceroy will be able 
to bear a position in which he is responsible for the order 
and well-being of an Empire, yet as regards its Army has 
only the position of a purser in a ship. 





THE NEW RUSSIAN “CONSTITUTION.” 


AST Saturday there appeared a Manifesto by the 

4 Czar announcing that, following the policy of his 
august forerunners, he had resolved to strengthen “ the 
indestructible solidarity of the Czar with his people” by 
the grant of a national Constitution. Voltaire said of the 
Holy Roman Empire that it was neither holy, nor Roman, 
nor an Empire. Our first criticism of the Czar’s grant of 
a free national Constitution is that it is neither free, nor 
national, nor a Constitution. It may be an act of far- 
reaching importance, it may be a real step in the libera- 
tion of Russia, but a Constitution it is not, even on the 
laxest interpretation of that elastic term. It is a clever 
device to grant the minimum of substance with the 
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maximum of flourish. Most of the details are still 
obscure, and it is announced that the Minister of the 
Interior has been ordered to submit regulations for 
carrying out its provisions. Much, no doubt, depends on 
these regulations, but it may be assumed that they will 
follow the lines laid down in the Manifesto. And as to 
what these lines mean there is unfortunately no possibility 
of mistake. 

The chief provision is concerned with the establishment 
of a Duma or National Council “ for the preliminary study 
and discussion of legislative propositions which, according 
to the fundamental laws, will be submitted to the supreme 
autocratic authority by the Council of the Empire.” That 
is to say, the new body will be primarily consultative. Its 
measures pass to the Council of the Empire, the main 
bureaucratic authority, for its approval, and it rests 
with them and the Czar to say what shall become of 
the measures voted. Moreover, the Duma can be 
arbitrarily dissolved at any time by the Czar. Its 
members enjoy “absolute freedom in expression of 
opinion on matters within its competence,’ which, if 
reasonably interpreted, is equivalent to a concession of 
that liberty of speech which is the prerogative of free 
Parliaments. Members can lose their liberty “only by 
order of the judicial power.” But the law of lése-majesté 
being what it is in Russia, this may be a complete check 
on free speech unless this section is considered to be 
governed by the one we have just quoted. If not, the 
Czar may send half the Council to Siberia for a hostile 
vote. A member, again, loses his seat if he is deprived 
of his civil rights, and is barred from attendance if he is 
accused of any crime,—provisions which give enormous 
chances of coercion to the bureaucracy. But the least 
satisfactory clauses are those dealing with the competence 
of the Council. Nominally the extent of its survey 
is immense. It is stated to have cognisance of all 
questions relating to new laws or the suspension and 
repeal of old ones ; all departmental and national budgets ; 
the financial reports of the Comptroller of the Empire; 
the construction of State railways; the organisation of 
joint-stock companies; and any special matters referred 
to it by Imperial decree. It has also the right to call the 
attention of Ministers to any infractions of existing laws. 
But it has no machinery to give this authority effect. If 
it disagrees with the Council of the Empire—that is to say, 
with the bureaucracy—the question at issue is to be sub- 
mitted to a joint committee of the two bodies. But if no 
agreement is arrived at, the matter is to be decided by the 
General Session of the Council of the Empire. Then 
comes the following clause:—“If a Minister disagrees 
with the Duma, but if the latter approves the Bill con- 
cerned by a two-thirds majority, the question shall be 
referred to the Council of the Empire, which shall lay it 
before the Czar. Should his Majesty order the Bill to be 
proceeded with, the Minister or Chief of Department 
affected shall elaborate a definite draft.” In the last 
resort, therefore, the Czar and the bureaucracy can quash 
any deliberations which do not please them, and can make 
any resolutions and measures passed of no effect. It is 
with justice that the Imperial author claims in the 
preamble that the “fundamental law regarding autocratic 
power” has been preserved. 

The essentials of a Constitution, as they are understood 
in Western Europe, are free discussion in substance and 
not only in name, a franchise on a truly national basis, 
and the power to make the will of the representatives 
effective. The first of these does not seem to exist in 
the new Russian Constitution, since certain laws are not 
specifically abrogated in the case of the representatives 
during session. The third, as we have shown, is more than 
doubtful, for the autocratic power of the Czar overshadows 
the Council on all sides, and the doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility is affirmed, only to be made nugatory by all 
manner of restrictions. The mere fact of public debate 
might mean something were the public not excluded from 
all Sessions, and the Press from private Sessions, while 
the definition of what constitutes a “private Session” 
depends on the judgment of any Minister. The second 
essential also seems to be wanting. The regulations as 
to franchise are difficult to follow, and are still admittedly 
imperfect. Women and men under twenty-five, students, 
soldiers and sailors on active service, nomads and foreign 
subjects, cannot vote; but there is the curiously advanced 
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provision that women possessing the votin ificatia 
may delegate their right of vikiiae to their toile oe lee 
The voting machinery provides for the creation of a 
electoral college in each area, who elect the members. 

we have said, the details are uncertain, but the Russian 
papers make it clear that the high property qualification 
demanded in urban areas will exclude from the vote most 
of the professional and educated classes, while in all the 
electoral colleges the proportion of members will be three 
peasants to two landed proprietors and two town voters 
It is said, further, that only the richer peasants stand 
much chance of being elected, and that the Constitution 
thus provides for a Council which must contain a pre. 
ponderating number of representatives of the classes most 
favourable to the Czar and the present régime. 

The truth is that the new Constitution is, like g 
number of similar attempts in the past year, another 
pill to cure an earthquake. The Czar and his advisers 
are alarmed at the growing distrust of the bureaucrac 
which they see is spreading to the palladium of the 
autocracy itself. They dislike, too, the activity of the 
“ intellectuals,” and such events as the recent Zemstyo 
Congress in Moscow. They see that the time has 
gone by for direct muzzling, and, like all short-sighted 
people, they try the expedient of an unsatisfactory 
compromise. They create a kind of Constitution, in. 
volving a kind of representative Assembly, which they 
believe will contain a majority favourable to themselves, 
and which in any case they will be able to hold well in 
check. And with that common stupidity or “ judicial 
blindness ” which is often an epidemic among statesmen, 
they do not see that this device will not satisfy one single 
soul. They have shown their hand too clearly, and they 
continue to show it by declaring that in consequence of 
the grant the Ukase of March 8rd has lapsed, that private 
and public discussion of Constitutional questions will in 
future not be permitted, and that the question of reform 
must be considered closed. This surely is a sufficiently 
clear indication of the degree of liberalism which has 
inspired the Manifesto. In making these criticisms we 
do not suggest that a full Western Constitution is 
desirable for Russia at its present stage. Our own 
opinion is that it is not, that it would be found 
unworkable, and, by creating an abnormal and uw.- 
natural development on one side, would prejudice the 
chances of that natural evolution which is slow because 
organic. But to say this is not to ascribe wisdom to a 
meaningless concession which masquerades as a Constitu- 
tion. The policy of playing at representative Government 
and providing machinery without control is admirably 
designed to puzzle one half of the population, exasperate 
the other, and satisfy no one. The new Council will 
either do nothing, or will arrogate to itself powers which 
it was never intended it should have. The French papers, 
notably the Temps, think that the latter is the more 
likely, and point out with justice that whatever the new 
grant does not give, it at least legalises one form of dis- 
cussion of administrative acts. That, to be sure, is some- 
thing gained, but there remains the difficulty that the 
discussion is not free and is not the voice of the nation. 
If it becomes one or the other, then the Manifesto will 
have to be revised both in spirit and letter. 








PREVENTABLE ENTERIC, 


WHE inevitable evils of war are not those which cause 

most suffering. Death in battle, the pain of wounds, 
long, and perhaps permanent, disablement,—these are 
things that are foreseen and reckoned on. Neither to the 
soldier nor to his family do they come as anything more 
than what he bargained for when he enlisted or got his 
commission. He who cannot accept them as necessary 
incidents of warfare is not of the stuff that goes to make 
combatants, and had better have remained a civilian. 
The worst foe the soldier has to meet is not a military foe. 
It is one which belongs to civil life. But it attacks the 
soldier with special violence because he is specially unpro- 
tected against its approach, and specially helpless in its 
presence. It was not for this, the sick man thinks, that I 
came out to fight, and when he dies his relatives have 
little of the consolation that comes to those who sorrow 
for men who have fallen in battle. In war more 
men die of enteric fever than from any other cause, and 
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pain to themselves and the sorrow to others are 
embittered by the fact that in the vast majority of cases 
the death was unnecessary. Campaigns might have gone 
on to their conclusion, battles’ might have been won and 
Jost, and this, the largest item in the list of casualties, 
need hardly have appeared there. The advance of science 
makes the soldiers’ weapons more deadly; but if Science 
wero given her way, there would be recompense for this 
in the fact that her action as regards enteric fever is the 
exact opposite of this. She tells us how the disease 
arises and how it is communicated from patient to patient, 
and in telling us this she indicates how its progress can 
be stopped. But as yet, so far at least as the Army is 
concerned, we accept only the first part of the lesson. 
We talk about germs as about friends whose characters 
and life-histories we know intimately. We gaze at the 
running stream, and lament that what might be thought 
a bountiful provision of Nature for the assuaging of 
human thirst has been converted by human agency into 
a nursery for bacilli. And in our own houses we do take 
some steps towards applying our knowledge. We buy 
the latest filter; sometimes we even go the length of 
having it cleaned at uncertain intervals, or, if we wish to 
be very thorough, we order all the water intended for 
drinking to be boiled,—a precaution easily taken when an 
ordinary kettle supplies all the drinking-water wanted for 
a household. And with these precautions taken, we 
dismiss the subject from our thoughts. Sanitary improve- 
ment has done its work, and we hear of enteric fever in 
the camp with regret, but still with composure. 

The War Office is not indifferent to the needs of the 
Army in this particular. It is constantly trying experi- 
ments with the view of sterilising any water that soldiers 
may be forced to drink, and thus making an army go as 
far again as it does now. Only last week an interesting 
collection of apparatus for making water harmless was 
exhibited to the Secretary of State at Millbank. Machines 
for employing chemical agents and the newest kind of 
filters stood side by side with improved methods of boiling 
water. In the construction of these last much ingenuity 
was employed ; indeed, when we read that the inventor of 
one of the contrivances for sterilising water by heat works 
on the principle that mischievous germs may be destroyed 
by a process which stops far short of boiling, we are 
tempted to think the ingenuity rather misplaced. It is 
simpler and surer to invent machines that will boil water 
rapidly and in large quantities than to try experiments 
for dispensing with boiling. We know that heat will do 
the work if only the water is hot enough; and even if 
it should eventually turn out that we have made it 
hotter than we need have done, we shall at least have 
kept our soldiers free from this great scourge of 
armies. The military authorities so far took this view 
last week that the apparatus for applying heat “ attracted 
most attention of all.’ Wecannot but think, however, 
that too much of this attention was given to the more 
elaborate contrivances. Of six different forms of apparatus, 
one, that invented by Dr. Leigh Canney, is dismissed as 
“merely a vessel in which water is heated to boiling-point 
and delivered at that temperature.” ‘The interest of the 
exhibition was concentrated on machines in which delivery 
takes place at a much lower temperature. We can well 
believe that in achieving this end very great ingenuity has 
been displayed. The object is to make the water which 
has been sterilised part with more or less of its heat to the 
water which is on its way to be sterilised.. No doubt it 
would be very much pleasanter if the water with which 
the soldier’s bottle is filled were always pleasantly cool. 
But to make it pleasantly cool is not the end in view. 
What we are in search of is some means of filling the 
bottles rapidly and frequently with sterilised water, and 
the descriptions of some of the machines shown at Mill- 
bank do not promise much in this way. In one, for 
example, the steriliser weighs 198 Ib., and the heater 
126} lb. This considerable weight only gives from forty 
to fifty gallons an hour, and so seems but poorly adapted 
for use in the field. We can well understand that the 
arrangements required for causing the water already 
boiled to part with some of its heat to the water going to 
be boiled cannot be made in lighter form or material. 
But if so, this seems to point to the superiority of that 
simpler vessel in which water is merely heated to boiling 
point, and left to impart its heat to the air outside, 











What we complain of, however, is not that the military 
authorities aim at too high a degree of perfection. It is 
in this way that almost all great improvements have been 
effected, and we do not for a moment deny that if the 
contents of the soldiers’ bottles could be cool as well as 
wholesome, it would be a real gain in point of comfort. 
Our grievance is rather that nothing has been done to 
make the use of the less perfect contrivance universal 
while the search after something better is going on. The 
omission to take this step is the subject of a letter from 
Dr. Leigh Canney which appeared in the Times of Tuesday. 
We have already said that his invention was on view at 
Millbank only last week. It was then, to all appearance, 
standing side by side with other similar inventions, and 
will continue to stand there till the Secretary of State has 
made up his mind which of them to adopt for use in the 
Army, if, indeed, any one of them be adopted. Dr. Leigh 
Canney says that as long ago as 1901 he proposed a scheme 
for preventing enteric fever in the Army by sterilising the 
water drunk by the troops, and he has, seemingly, good 
reason for identifying this scheme with the one referred 
to by Mr. Brodrick in May, 1902, when he told the, 
House of Commons that a “scheme for providing safe 
water to fill the soldiers’ water-bottles has been prepared, 
and measures are being taken to carry this out.” But 
in August, 1905, rather more than three years later, it 
appears that the measures in question have gone no 
further than an occasional repetition of comparative 
experiments. For on the 10th of this month, when 
Sir Henry Kimber asked “whether the recommendation 
of the Advisory Military Board that all fluids em- 
ployed as drinks ...... on active service should be 
sterilised by heat” was being carried out by the issue of 
suitable apparatus, Mr. Arnold-Forster denied that the 
Board had made “any such sweeping recommendation.” 
We have gone a long way back from the point supposed to 
have been reached in 1902. Then a scheme had been pre- 
pared, and measures were in progress for carrying it out. 
Now not so much as the scheme is ready. The suitable 
apparatus which we imagined to be in process of distribu- 
tion throughout the Army is still in the experimental 
stage; the water which would be drunk by our soldiers if 
they were suddenly to find themselves on active service is 
as far as ever from being sterilised; and enteric fever 
would have as free a course before it as it had in the 
South African War. Indeed, this is an under-statement 
of the case. Dr. Leigh Canney says in his letter that men 
“are still entering the hospitals of South Africa and 
India by the score daily from preventable enteric fever.” 
What will be the reflections of soldiers and the friends of 
soldiers when they learn this? Here is an apparatus in 
existence which will prevent enteric fever by putting an 
end to the cause to which the immense majority of cases 
are due. It is impossible to say that it is impracticable, 
for Dr. Leigh Canney tells us that a sanitary scheme 
“ based on precisely the same essential points ” as his own 
is in use throughout the Japanese Army, and has kept 
that Army safe. What is it that prevents its adoption in 
our own Army? Is it parsimony? Is it red-tape? Is 
it the indulgence of a purposeless curiosity which is 
constantly pleasing itself with the examination of some 
newer invention? Will the Secretary of State at least 
help us to assign the blame to the right cause, and to fix 
it on the right shoulders ? 





OUR RULING RESERVES. 


THOUGHTFUL French writer, in commenting on 

the resignation of Lord Curzon, has referred to the 
advantage which England enjoys in the possession of a 
numerous class the members of which are of such entirely 
established fortune and social status that, when placed in 
positions of high administrative responsibility, they are 
hardly even tempted to subordinate their views of principle 
to personal considerations. The fact is happily so, and 
applies in the sphere of politics as well as in that of 
administration. The social and economic system created 
by the French Revolution has many merits, but it does 
not tend to the maintenance of large numbers of persons 
who, if appointed to high office, are readily able, in the 
words applied by M. de Caix in the Debats to Lord Curzon, 
“to study questions for their own sake, to consider their 
functions as a sort of superior magistracy, and not for 
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the advantages to be derived from them.” Doubtless, in 
France, as in this country, there are many citizens who 
preserve a spirit of complete independence in their public 
conduct, although their private interests may be very 
deeply involved. But patriotism of that order is never 
easy, and its cultivation is unquestionably aided by such 
an atmosphere as is created by the existence of a class 
whose circumstances render independence natural. In 
other words, the efficiency of an Imperial democracy, 
such as in theory, and to a very large extent in practice, 
the United Kingdom has come to be, is powerfully 
promoted by the presence in its midst of an aristocratic 
element associated with the degree of wealth without 
which an aristocracy has seldom, if ever, been healthily 
maintained. 

From that element the leading posts in the administra- 
tive hierarchy of the Empire have naturally been in large 
measure supplied, with the result that there are practi- 
cally always in reserve men in whose families there are 
traditions of high public service, and generally men who 
themselves have given proof of inherited ruling capacity 
of one kind or another. So it is that, widely as Lord 
Curzon’s retirement from the Indian Viceroyalty is 
regretted, and eminent as are the services which he is 
generally held to have rendered in that post, there could 
be no serious anxiety as to the permanent future of 
Indian administration. The fact of his resignation was 
made known together with that of the appointment of 
his successor; and though the views which Lord Minio 
has expressed on the burning question of the day 
are not those of the majority of his countrymen, 
there is no doubt in their minds as to his general 
competence to take up and discharge satisfactorily the 
great new responsibilities to which he has been called. 
Besides being the descendant of a Governor-General—the 
first Earl of Minto—who successfully ruled the Indian 
dominions of England early in the nineteenth century, he 
has himself already filled with credit the great Viceroyalty 
of the West, which was held by some of his most dis- 
tinguished predecessors before they were appointed to 
Calcutta. But the point of interest to which it is worth 
directing attention at the moment is that the availability 
of Lord Minto for the succession to Lord Curzon is only 
an illustration of what may be regarded as the permanent 
ruling reserves of the Empire. He was by no means the 
only person who might have been found with every 
prospect of a successful tenure of the Indian Viceroyalty. 
It would have caused no surprise if, for example, Lord 
Linlithgow, who, since he retired from the Governor- 
Generalship of the Australian Commonwealth, has had a 
much longer period of home life than Lord Minto has 
lately enjoyed, had been invited to exchange the tranquil 
position of Scottish Secretary for the arduous duty of 
representing the Crown in its great Asiatic dependency. 
There was a choice for India, that is to say, of men with 
such prestige and experience as a Constitutional Vice- 
royalty affords, among the adherents or members of the 
Government, and a choice at a moment when a vacancy 
at Calcutta was not expected. 

But, of course, it is far from being for India alone that 
rulers are being trained in the Empire. Nothing could 
possibly be more varied than the administrative school 
which it supplies. At the present moment we have in 
reserve, besides Lord Linlithgow, who saw the Australian 
Commonwealth through the first year or two of its life, 
Lord Milner, Sir George Goldie, and Sir Harry Johnston, 
all of whom have had the making of history of the most 
critical character under the British flag in different parts 
of Africa, and all of whom, in the general judgment, 
have achieved highly distinguished services of diverse 
kinds. All three—though Lord Milner, no doubt, may 
reasonably claim a moderate term of rest—may be looked 
to as having qualified themselves in an eminent degree to 
undertake further burdens of administrative responsi- 
bility when their country shall have need of their trained 
powers and judgment. Other men have entered into their 
labours, and, in fulfilling functions less intensely anxious, 
it may be, than fell to the lot of some of them, but still 
full of difficult and troublesome problems, are preparing 
themselves in turn for further service. The supply never 
languishes. ‘There is in the race, as each generation 





larger scale, which, since the lamentable breakdown that 
lost us the American Colonies, has never seriously failed 
Even the coldest critics recognise that in India and in 
the Nile Valley intellectual and moral qualities of the 
highest order are brought to bear successfully on the 
treatment of the most complex and difficult questions 
and that from the ranks of the younger administrators 
men are always emerging who exhibit the resource, the 
courage, the patience, and the gift of leadership which 
are needed for the worthy bearing of the “white man’s 
burden.” 

While these things are so, there can be little ground 
for apprehension as to the future of the Empire. The 
increasingly frequent passage which may be expected of 
distinguished administrators between the Constitutional 
headship of one or other of its great self-governing States 
and the direct rule of vast dependencies of which the 
population is mainly non-European, cannot but serve to 
quicken the interest of the former in the latter, and to deepen 
the sense that India and the tropical portions of Africa 
over which the British flag flies belong to the whole British 
race, and not merely to the inhabitants of these islands, 
As this sense deepens it is to be hoped that there will be 
a growing desire on the part of the Colonists to take 
some share, not only in fighting for the Flag wherever it 
is threatened, as they have abundantly proved themselves 
ready to do, but also in the actual administration of 
the regions under the direct rule of the Imperial Crown, 
There is room enough for such participation, and there 
can be no doubt that Colonial civilians would bring 
special qualifications of their own for the treatment of not 
a few of the difficulties by which our Indian and African 
Governors are beset. By such means our reserves for the 
ruling of the Empire, which are indeed excellent in quality 
and quantity, would be yet further enlarged and enriched, 
and the unity of the whole would be more completely 
realised in thought and more steadily promoted in action, 








THE INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS OF THE POOR, 


IFE would be very dull without its intellectual interests 
in the judgment of the majority of our readers, and it 
is remarkable how rapidly this view is spreading downwards, 
Of course, the great mass of the very poor have—using the 
word in its ordinary sense—no such interests at all. The fact 
that every one can now read has enabled a certain section of 
the Press to appeal to the lowest class with snippets of 
political and police news, but the study of these snippets can 
hardly be said to nourish the mind. Leaving, however, the 
lowest class out of count for the moment, there are signs that 
an increasing percentage, though still a very small one, of 
those who live by manual labour are taking to serious reading. 
Last week the present writer visited four public libraries in 
the South-East of London. Between them they contain 
about sixty-six thousand books, forty-four thousand of which 
may be taken away by residents and employés in “'The Boro’” 
for home reading. Something under fifteen hundred are issued 
every day, and, counting reference-books as serious, only 
thirty-six per cent. of those issued are fiction. It is a curious 
fact that the proportion of serious books taken out in the 
suburban Free Libraries is far lower. According to the 
statistics before the present writer at this moment, something 
like three-quarters of the books borrowed from the Croydon, 
South Norwood, and Thornton Heath Public Libraries are 
works of fiction. Possibly these institutions appeal to better- 
off folk who possess serious books of their own. But this 
explanation seems hardly sufficient to account for the dis- 
parity. Now, no one can walk about Southwark or Walworth 
and not realise that these districts are inhabited almost 
entirely by the poor. A dead level of poverty! is the thought 
which comes to the mind of a superficial observer. It is not a 
dead level, but an infinite gradation of levels; but take it 
how you will, there are few enough among its population who 
could afford to buy many books. 
The serious interests of the borrowers are, it seems, chiefly 
scientific. Popular books on astronomy are very largely 
borrowed. Enterprising mechanics who want to gain a more 
thorough knowledge of their trade borrow engineering books. 
A lecture given in the neighbourhood upon wireless tele- 





proves, a capacity for grappling with the changing 
problems of Empire, whether on the smaller or the 


graphy created a great run upon popular literature relating 
to that subject. A good deal of history is taken out,—for 
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instance, Green’s “Short History of the English People” and 
books about the French Revolution. A fair amount of poetry, 
notably Shakespeare and Tennyson, is asked for, and some 
theology, generally of a modern and popular character,—Canon 
Hensley Henson’s books, for instance. Sceptical books, we 
were informed, which a short time ago were much in demand, 
now stand idle upon the shelves. This fact, however, must 
not be taken to mean too much; for cheap secularist litera- 
ture, such books as Cotter Morison’s “Service of Man,” has, 
we understand, a very large sale. The political questions of 
the day affect the ebb and flow of books considerably, and 
just now books on the Fiscal question are continually in 
yeading, and also those dealing with questions of sociology. 
Housewives take out a good many manuals dealing with 
nursing, cooking, washing, and the feeding of children. 
Music, too, is in demand, and books about music. 


Of course, the book-loving librarians who courteously 
furnished the present writer with this information see only 
those who have the wish to read, and look eagerly for signs of 
the spread of that wish; consequently, it is not impossible that 
they may exaggerate the intelligence of the neighbourhood, just 
as a doctor may exaggerate its ill-health, or a philanthropist 
its distress. The doctor does not come across the healthy, 
the philanthropist across the prosperous, nor the librarian 
across the stupid and ignorant. It must be confessed that 
those whose lives bring them in contact with the unsifted 
mass of the working population of Southwark—the clergy, 
for instance—take rather a different view. “Putting aside 
newspapers, there is very little reading,” seems to be the 
common clerical verdict, except—and here all voices agree 
—among children. The children show a great and rapidly 
increasing desire for books. Many free libraries have started 
juvenile departments, and the librarians tell one with a 
smile that they “cannot satisfy the children.” Those who 
manage small libraries in connection with churches, schools, 
and settlements all say the same thing. A book will often 
return having been in a surprisingly short space of time 
through as many as ten hands. The experience of the respon- 
sible persons in public libraries seems to be that few are lost. 
We understand that in the smaller private libraries a less happy 
experience is common. The favourite reading of all these 
children, many of them belonging to parents who do not open 
abook year in year out, is fairy stories. Boys read Henty and 
Ballantyne to a certain extent, and girls Mrs. Molesworth 
and Mrs. Marshall; children’s history books and other 
serious books connected with their lessons are sometimes 
taken out; but boys and girls alike prefer fairy stories. All 
kinds and any: kind—Mr. Lang’s books, Grimm, Hans 
Andersen—nothing comes amiss; and the present writer was 
told on good authority that this love of fairy tales shows 
itself up to a surprising age, both boys and girls of fourteen 
and fifteen still asking for them. The love of supernatural 
romance is indigenous all the world over; but it is strange to 
see it so strongly developed among the children of the slums, 
whose surroundings are, to all appearance, so sordid and so 
material, Perhaps it is this very fact, or rather the dawning 
consciousness of this fact, brought about by education, which 
leads them to turn for relief to the children’s natural recreation- 
ground,—the Land of Fancy. 


But to go back to the grown-up reading poor. They 
are not, of course, as we have said, many, and they do 
not often come from the lowest class. But classes, though 
in books of statistics a hard-and-fast line may be drawn 
between them, overlap in real life. The upper poor often 
go down, and the lower poor often go up. An intelligent 
boy of the lowest class, whose constitution will allow 
him to battle against an inadequate supply of food, fresh 
air, and warmth, may very likely become an intelligent and 
highly skilled workman, especially if he acquired the habit 
of reading while he was young. It is easy to say, What are 
fairy tales? but they do train the imagination, and they do 
train children to seek mental pleasure, and both these things 
must tend to the civilisation and against the brutalisation of 
the grown-up man. Do not the facts look very much as 
though there were going to be an intellectual lower as well as 
an intellectual middle and an intellectual upper class? Itcan 
never be large. The vast majority of those who work hard 
all day with their hands will never give their minds in the 
evenings to any reading which requires thought. Only those 





who desire to read very strongly, strongly enough to do so 
when they are tired, will do it, and they are few in any class. 
But if such a body of men as we are imagining should ever 
attain to any numerical strength, should ever become more 
than a set of isolated individuals, what would be, for want of 
a shorter word, the sociological effect of the change? It is 
very difficult to say, because they would not be exactly what is 
commonly called educated men. It is only the highly gifted and 
those in very exceptional circumstances who could supply for 
themselves in a few hours a day all the learned guidance 
which goes to the training of richer boys between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-one. On the other hand, they 
would consist entirely of those who had the will to learn, 
—in itself an immense source of strength. Desultory and 
disconnected reading on the part of men who have not what 
is vaguely called “original culture,’ and have a great 
appetite for knowledge, is very liable to lead to eccentricity 
of judgment, and such a class, we may well believe, would 
contain an inconvenient number of cranks. By cranks we do 
not mean fanatics. Desultory reading, whatever its dis- 
advantages, does not produce them. It is not fanaticism of 
which we are thinking, but of that tendency to go off at a 
tangent, that inability to concentrate the mind upon the main 
issue, which is so common where the educational foundation is 
not deeply laid. But cranks are for the most part harm- 
less. For one thing, they never combine. Then, too, the 
Englishman’s bent is towards common sense. The great 
majority in all ranks of life are blessed with a fair 
amount of it in this country. An intellectual lower class, 
in spite of some serious and inevitable defects, would be 
a powerful instrument for the diffusion of ideas among the 
people at large, working, as it were, from so close to the mass. 
Would the chief of those ideas be discontent? We do not 
think so. Of course, if by discontent one means an enhanced 
desire to live a civilised life, the circulation of ideas inevitably 
produces that which, after all, is nothing but a suffusion of 
social and moral energy. But if it means envy, class hatred, 
and malice, surely not. The malignant discontent supposed 
by some old-fashioned persons to be the outcome of educa- 
tion isa mere bogey. Who ever saw an individual who was 
rendered ill-conditioned by free access to books, and who has 
not known scores who were thereby made happy? Probably 
the effect of the movement will be nothing but a slight 
uplifting of the mental condition of the poor, an amelioration 


' of those evils which come from the want of something better 





to do and to think about,—drunkenness and brutishness in 
all forms. But beside this somewhat dull probability a 
brilliant hope presents itself. The best-trained and keenest 
minds among the hand-working classes are sure to be set upon 
the social questions which touch them so nearly. The housing 
and consequent health of the people is not to them a matter of 
philanthropic interest, but of life and death. The spurs which 
will drive them to think on the subject are peculiarly sharp. 
Is there not a hope that from below may come the solution of 
those problems of poverty which have hitherto proved insoluble 
from above ? 





GEOGRAPHY AND EMPIRE. 

T is only right that the Geographical Section should be 
kept in prominence during the present meeting of 

the British Association in South Africa; for its visit is 
in itself a proof of new geographical conditions, and a 
new attitude towards far countries and great distances. 
It may be assumed that this lesson in Imperial geography 
will not be forgotten by the members of the Associa- 
tion, who, after a sea voyage of six thousand miles, 
penetrate more than two thousand into the heart of the 
continent, and see the great Falls which till a few years ago 
were a scarce-credited traveller’s tale. The visit is a proof 
of that solidarity of the Empire which can overcome great 
geographical difficulties. It is not sufficiently recognised 
that it is precisely in the overcoming of such barriers that 
the security for the continuance of the Empire exists. 
Nor do we quite realise that of all the wonders which the 
scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century brought into 
being, perhaps the most wonderful, as it is certainly the most 
romantic, is this shrinkage of distances. The scientists who 
made travel easy, and the adventurers who used the means 
thus provided in far places, were in the truest sense the 
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makers of Empire. As the world now stands, few geographi- 
cal secrets remain. There are tracts in Central Africa which 
are little known; there are districts in South America and 
Central Asia which are unmapped; and, of course, there are 
the Polar regions, whose penetration, however, is a matter of 
interest to pure rather than to applied science. One or two 
interesting geographical riddles remain unsolved, such as the 
height of Ruwenzori and the topography of the Brahmaputra 
from where it leaves the high Tibetan valleys to the spot 
where it enters our sphere of knowledge in Assam, But these 
riddles are few and unromantic compared with the wonder- 
land of mystery which faced the explorer only fifty years ago. 
Then there were the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa to 
discover, the sources of the Nile, the Congo, and the Zambesi, 
the Equatorial snow mountains, the centre of Australia, the 
chief peaks of the Andes, and almost everything between the 
Indian frontier and Siberia. Tibet was still a name, and 
Lhasa an uncharted realm of romance, If we take a map of 
Africa published twenty years ago, we find a string of names 
round the coast, and a few vague lines of rivers scrawled 
faeross a virgin interior. A hundred years ago an African 
map was more like a picture of the Zoological Gardens than 
anything else, containing sketches of lions and elephants 
where now we have a labyrinth of authentic names. Our 
greatest period of geographical illumination since Columbus 
discovered the West Indies and Vasco da Gama rounded the 
Cape is just over, and it is a little difficult for those who 
have lived through it to realise its immense significance. It 
is equally hard to appreciate the quickened rate of travel which 
has practically caused the world to shrink by two-thirds in 
the past century. Nowadays we can enter the train at Cape 
Town and be at the Victoria Falls within a week, when ten 
years ago it was a journey of months. Or we can get in 
comfort from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza within two 
days, when the pioneers of the last generation took the better 
part of a year, and ran a considerable risk of their lives. And 
thisis in the most backward continent. In America and Asia 
the railway and the steamship have brought even remoter 
places to our doors. 

The realisation of this progress should give us a keener 
jnterest in the old pathfinders, “the Cyclopean architects and 
road-makers of humanity.” Admiral Wharton’s address to 
the British Association contained a sympathetic survey of 
the work of the early African discoverers. He is prepared to 
believe in the Phoenician circumnavigation of the continent, 
ordered by Necho, King of Egypt, in 600 B.c., and chronicled 
in a sceptical spirit by Herodotus. Admiral Wharton pro- 
fesses great faith in Herodotus, whose estimate of the dimen- 
sions of the Dardanelles he found, when he surveyed the 
strait in 1872, to be more correct than those of any later 
authorities. Herodotus tells us that the Phoenicians reported 
that in the voyage they had the sun on their right hand, and 
adds that he thinks this a lie—which is just the kind of 
evidence chronicled in honest disbelief which goes far to 
prove the truth of the story. Admiral Wharton has one 
interesting speculation as to the origin of the Phoenician view 
of the shape of Africa. For long they had sailed to Sofala, 
and had penetrated inland to the country of the Zimbabwes, 
which is now Rhodesia. There he thinks they may have 
heard rumours of a sea on the west, and, arguing from the 
southward currents near Sofala, assumed that Africa was 
circumnavigable. A hundred years later Xerxes sent Sataspes, 
as a “punishment worse than death,” to repeat the voyage in 
the contrary direction, but Sataspes failed, and suffered impale- 
ment on his return. Then the curtain falls, and is not really 
lifted till the great epoch of Henry the Navigator and the 
Portuguese adventurers. It is strange that a world which has 
made the name of Columbus a household word should have 
been so neglectful of the greater Da Gama. The Portuguese 
sailor founded the grand route to the Far East, he established 
for his country a short-lived but brilliant Empire, and he 
completed the longest and most hazardous voyage yet 
attempted on the scantiest of data and with the feeblest 
equipment. The work of his successors has been mainly to 
fill up the gaps in his discoveries and to penetrate the 
interior. It is the latter work in which Britain has far 
exceeded the pioneers of other nations. The Nile, the Congo, 
the Niger, the Zambesi have been our own private hunting- 
grounds, and the bones which have strewn their valleys have 
been mainly those of our own people. 








Geography, indeed, is the key to the history of our Empire, 
and we may well claim that the story of its advance ig 
the story of the growth of the British power. _Henco 
there is every reason why the science should appeal. with 
peculiar force to Englishmen, and be-made an integral part 
of our education. One good reason is its own surpasgin 
interest. The science has many arid and technical depart. 
ments, but on many points it touches the practical life in itg 
vital issues, and it is rarely without the glamour of romance, 
But the main reason is that it is an essential part of Imperial 
politics. Since the world has shrunk, and countries have 
come together as neighbours, though separated by leagues of 
desert or sea, this shrinkage must be followed by a more 
abundant knowledge. Insularity may be justified when the 
physical barriers against contact are unshaken; but when 
these have fallen it becomes a deliberate blindness and g 
national danger. A keener interest and a wider knowledge 
must attend increased facilities for rapid travel. For, to begin 
with, such a knowledge, if made universal, is a security for inter. 
national peace, since most wars are made through ignorance 
and misunderstandings and illiberal prejudices. If the nationg 
of the world knew more of each other, and grasped ‘the 
significance of their neighbours’ ideals, there would be lesg 
chance of coming to loggerheads over some trivial difference, 
To such a nation as ourselves the matter is of special 
importance. With a vast scattered Empire, held together 
under one Crown, we can only hope to seéure 4 
wise development and a closer kinship by a wider know. 
ledge and the sympathy which comes from understanding 
alone. The solidarity of the Empire is recognised in theory, 
Admiral Wharton has an interesting story of a proclamation 
by the Government of North-East Rhodesia, dated not far 
from Lake Bangweolo, calling on all concerned to observe 
neutrality during the present war between Russia and Japan, 
“Tf any one had prophesied to Livingstone as he lay in 1873 
lonely and dying by the shores of that newly discovered lake 
that such an edict would be issued in thirty years, he would 
have expressed a doubt as to its fulfilment.” But if the 
solidarity is to be of practical value, it must involve a spiritual 
change in our people. To “think Imperially” in the true 
sense means a broadening of the basis of our interests, an 
extended definition of the words “home” and “fatherland” 
and “country,” a greater elasticity in our population, a 
closer intercommunication between the old and the new, 
And at the root of it all must lie knowledge. Geography in 
such a sense is no longer an academic science, but the moving 
spirit of Empire. 





THE NEW COTTAGERS. 

HE social reformers who plead in our midst for a simplifi- 
cation of life may well lose heart when they see their 
persuasive eloquence disregarded and the flood of luxury un- 
stemmed. In moments of discouragement it seems to them 
that the craze for senseless parade goes on increasing, and 
that each year sees new extravagances introduced and new 
superfluities ranked as necessities of life in the estimation of 
the well-to-do. Yet in one direction there is a deliberate cult 
of simplicity in pleasure, which ought to be regarded as a 
most hopeful sign by the exponents of the simple life. During 
the last few years the fashion for country cottages has been 
steadily growing until, at the present time, there is hardly 
a cottage suitable for the purpose of country retreat to 
be obtained within twenty miles of any large town without 
long and difficult search. The house so much in demand 
is a genuine holiday cottage suitable for real country- 
loving folk who live in towns; it is not the artificial 
“hermitage” once affected by poetical young men of property 
suffering from a touch of Byronic melancholy, nor is it 
the “cottage of gentility”? which in the last generation 
attracted suburban taste. Always among people whose 
tastes were once counted eccentric there have been those who 
have been glad to get away from the paraphernalia of 
comforts in a town house, at times burdensome, to refresh 
themselves in some tiny retreat by the seaside, on the 
moors, or in the heart of a rural neighbourhood. These 
pioneers were once laughed at as oddities, but when their 
plan of enjoyment had been timidly tried, their example was 
quickly followed, until now their mode of recreation has 
become a fashion. Even those who are far from feeling any 
dislike of the complexities of life in an ordinary, well-equipped 
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house, who have no quarrel with the elaborate meals, the 


tual service, and the continual attention to what are 
called social duties, experience a certain relief when they 

Jeave all these to play for a while at rustic simplicity. The 

strain has been there, though they have been unconscious of 

it; they realise its existence only in escaping from it, as a 

man who has grown accustomed to the sound of a rushing 

stream becomes aware that it has been besieging his ears 
when he turns away from it and silence falls with soothing 

wer upon his nerves. In many of the elaborate prepara- 
tions for pleasure the enjoyment won is too dearly purchased 
at the cost of added care and effort, and people to their 
surprise are far more comfortable when various precautions 
to prevent discomfort have been swept away. Quite un- 
expectedly they discover that many of the attentions to 
which they are accustomed are in reality more embarrassing 
than helpful, and they find that they can breathe more freely 
without these multitudinous services. There is a restfulness 
in passing from rooms overcrowded with furniture and orna- 
ments to a severer style of dwelling where nothing orna- 
mental finds a place which cannot justify its position on 
strictly utilitarian principles. The feeling is well expressed by 
Mr. Whiteing in “No. 5 John Street.” On waking from his 
first night in his room in the slums, it was with a sense of 
gain rather than loss that the hero contemplated his new 
furniture, and, enjoying the absence of decorative super- 
fluities, felt how satisfying to mind and eye are the household 
furnishings which minister to the real needs of life. The hero 
of “No. 5 John Street,” however, took pleasure in his return, 
when he left his bare room in the slums to go back to his own 
luxurious surroundings. And no doubt most of those who 
enjoy their snatches of holiday in their cottages will return, 
with a zest for which they have to thank the contrast of the 
two ways of life, to their dinners, their choice furnishings, 
and their round of social engagements. Only one or two here 
and there will discover a vocation such as Thoreau’s for the 
severely simple life, and will with ardour renounce the pomps 
of the world, which are felt as well as confessed to be but 
vanities. 

Connoisseurs in country pleasures will be unanimous in 
declaring that it is only by living in the country that its full 
flavour can be appreciated. The hotel or the lodging-house 
does not afford the right setting; to really appreciate the 
country it is necessary to belong in some measure to the 
countryside. When once a small spot has been secured, it is 
amazing to find what interest attaches to each detail belong- 
ing to the undertaking. The house, to the callous stranger, 
may be but a very ordinary cottage with many obvious incon- 
veniences,—its rooms may be low, or small, or ill-lighted; 
its garden may have nothing noteworthy about it. But to 
the owner it is all-delightful; within doors every piece of 
furniture seems to possess some special merit, while without 
astory attaches to every plant in the garden, and the visitor 
has to hear endless tales of small alterations which have 
enabled the cottage to reach its present pitch of perfection. 
But while the guest smiles at the over-enthusiasm of his 
host and his strange blindness to palpable defects, he is not 
wholly bored. He tries his ’prentice hand at some of the 
useful arts of life, and enjoys his efforts; if he stays long 
enough, he too is bitten by the mania, and goes away vowing 
that he must begin the hunt for a cottage. To get the 
full flavour out of the pleasure it seems essential that some, 
if not all, of the work shall be done by the new cottagers. 
Domestic service is certain to import many of the minor 
worries which ought to be left behind, and in all probability 
to import them in a heightened form. In their cottage 
experiences the least likely people find themselves possessed 
of striking practical capacities of which they had lived in 
complete ignorance. The man of whom we have thought as 
exclusively interested in some abstruse branch of letters, or 
as given up to his business, turns out to be bidding fair to 
become an excellent gardener; the trusted doctor or lawyer, 
we find, piques himself upon his farming skill; the lady 
whom we have imagined as capable of no harder manual work 
than the pouring out of tea for her guests in the elegant 
drawing-room where servants wait upon her every movement, 
wins our new admiration by setting before us dishes which 
she has cooked; while the respected ornament of the platform 
we find to our surprise undertaking housework as a matter of 








course. The fact is undeniable that the well-to-do classes 
debar themselves from much pleasure by shutting them- 
selves out from the daily services of life. There is a special 
satisfaction in the putting forth of effort to meet an obvious 
need, and in the accomplishment of the task undertaken. 
We smile when we think of all the honourable and useful 
callings which in ancient Rome were left to the slaves, 
being considered unworthy of free men. Perhaps we are 
making something of the same mistake in relegating to a menial 
class most of the daily avocations without which we could not 
subsist. That it is the duty of every one to share in the day’s 
work has long been preached by Socialists. A more novel 
note is struck by William Morris in his “ News from Nowhere” 
when he insists upon the real pleasure that goes with the duty. 
In the Socialist State pictured by him work was not done 
under compulsion, but was generally a privilege. Specially 
attractive pieces of labour, such as haymaking, were so 
eagerly sought after that names had to be entered for them 
beforehand; and when people were inclined to be pessimistic 
as to the future, the question debated was whether there would 
always be enough work to go round. 

The new cottagers no doubt find their manual pursuits the 
more delightful through the glamour that the holiday-making 
throws over them. They need not scruple to admit that much 
of the charm comes from the revival in grown-up days of those 
old delights of “ playing at house” which seemed to have passed 
away with childhood. But just as scientists insist on the 
valuable training afforded by children’s games, so we may say 
that great is the gain if, through their grown-up play, men 
and women go back to their town life less one-sided members 
of the community than they were before, carrying into their 
own homes a greater ability to cope with domestic difficulties, 
and a comforting sense of self-reliance that is sure to stand 
them in good stead. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN, 
Ill.—THE KING. 

INO give a reason for this paper it is necessary to explain that 
in Australia we know no Kings,—excepting, indeed, those 

few and aged superseded monarchs whose rank and title are of 
courtesy alone. King Billy of the Parco, King Paddy of the 
Bogan, or King Micky of the Murrumbidgee—to take typically 
Australian royal titles—are the disappearing representatives 
of dynasties that go back into prehistoric obscurity. But 
their race is run, their rule has ceased; a few years, and they 
too will be numbered, with the marsupial lion and the giant 
kangaroo, in the list of things forgotten. The glory of 
Australian kingship has departed. The vastness of the royal 
hunting-grounds has been exchanged for the precincts of mean 
and sordid back-block taverns. Civilisation, to these poor 
Kings, has been synonymous with drunkenness, demoralisa- 
tion, disease, and death. Of the typical Australian monarch 
it may be said, in his own pathetic “ pidgin” English—* That 
pfella close up ’longa finish.” Our only personal acquaintance 
with Kings is sad, and sordid, and unimpressive. And our 
ideas as to our real King are more or less vague and mythical, 

This does not imply that most of us do not respect and 
regard the Constitution under which we are governed, nor 
that we are lacking in deference or esteem for the occupant 
of the throne of England, who is, indeed, as much our chief 
man as he is of the English people themselves. It means 
that he is not amongst us, we do not know him; he is a sort 
of legend, a subject of illustration and fable in the English 
newspapers. Far away on the other side of the world, where 
he is never likely to come, he is little more than a distant 
Power, able to exercise a veto with respect to the conclusions 
which our own elected lawgivers arrive at. We know that 
the Great Seal of England is necessary to certain transactions 
of State. Equally we recognise that the head of the Empire’s 
system of government—or indeed of any government—must 
necessarily personify itself in some one human being. And 
so, where we have no first-hand knowledge of other Kings than 
those of the Old Australia, we mainly regard the King of 
England, I think, as some sort of a Department of Govern- 
ment. 

There is no hint of Australian disloyalty in this. It may 
be credited to us that we have not been unwilling to make 
sacrifices for the welfare of the Empire upon occasion. It 
may be further believed that we are at all times willing to 
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stand up and take off our hats when bands play or crowds 
sing the quaint doggerel which serves the Empire as a National 
Anthem. But there is not in Australia the same personal 
feeling as obtains towards Royalty in England. We do not 
know Royalty. It has not come in any striking manner into our 
experience. We know the Governor-General; he entertains 
and presides. It is true that he represents the Throne; but 
he is successful, or not, according to his own merits,—.e., the 
amount of tact and resource with which he has been endowed 
by nature, and the qualifications of his secretary and addes- 
de-camp. Similarly, do we know the State Governors. But 
there is, let us say, the Minister for Lands. Now he is really 
a deity whom we may offend or placate. He does things that 
immediately affect us. He is actual and visible, and a power in 
the State. He is a force, an entity, a presence. We know 
him and his works, good or evil. If his portfolio were 
abolished, and the lands left to look after themselves, it would 
concern us very much. But if the people of England altered 
their system of government, abolished the Monarchy, elected 
a President, and did away with the Peerage, it would hardly 
make any difference to the Outer Empire. There would still 
be Downing Street. But consider what a difference it would 
make in England and Europe. Think how many people 
would take the change to heart, how many would oppose it 
with the last drop of their blood, how the serious English 
temper would ruffle itself into violence over the matter. 
Here lies the difference. With us the King is a figurehead, 
a Department. Here he is a very real, living presence, and 
still a great influence in the land, despite the limitations 
which the slow centuries have placed upon his power. In 
England the reigning Monarch is Personal. To us he is 
more or less Impersonal. 


It is an amazing thing to the “ New Chum” in England, this 
attitude of the English to the head of the State. To some 
little extent he strikes one at first as having been deified. Of 
course, this is a wrong impression, and one afterwards comes 
to understand that, apart from appreciation of his qualities 
as a man, what it really all means is that he is regarded as 
symbolising the State in his own person. In the King the 
Englishman sees England, sees all his hard-won institutions 
of freedom, and the responsible custodian of them. In his 
loyalty to the King he is loyal to himself. It is a perfectly 
logical and healthy attitude,—almost an instinct that is bred 
in the race. But it is hard at first to grasp,—hard to 
remember how England has schooled her Kings through a 
thousand years, in the main has been well served by them, and 
collectively has reason to be grateful to them. The man 
without the tradition of Kings sees in one of them only 
another man like himself, wonders vaguely why some people 
have all the luck, and half fancies that he could as well play 
the part,—just as he could, if necessary, “act Hamlet, manage 
a farm, or edit a newspaper.” But the man with the traditions 
sees ina King the keystone of an arch which is his whole 
social fabric. And he blends the man, and the King, and 
the keystone into a being who is to him almost a little 
superhuman. 

With King Edward—who is a popular man before he is a 
popular King—it is difficult to deal in generalities. It is 
difficult to see where the English regard for him as the 
first separates itself from its regard for him as the second. 
As a matter of fact, one rather believes that no distinction is 
realised. The English take him as a whole. They seem to 
sum him up as “a good man for the job,” and hardly to view 
him in any other light than that of a King. One writes, of 
course, of the point of view of that fine fellow “the man in 
the street.” The King is always to him “Edward Rex, 
D.G., F.D., &c.” In the uniform of a Field-Marshal he is 
as Wellington was, in his naval costume he is a Nelson. 
He can be anything he chooses—because he is King. And 
yet, underlying all the childish glorification of the office 
itself, one always realises that there is a fine element of 
liking for an amiable gentleman, who never “ puts his foot in 
it,” who is a good “sport,” and who “plays the game” with 
tact and discernment where not only one but several of his 
contemporaries contrive to blunder clumsily. They like him as 
aman, but they are nevertheless almost prepared to endow him 
with miraculous attributes. One imagines this from the 
manner in which the daily papers record with gravity such 
facts as that the King walked about before breakfast at 





Homburg,—just as if it were really a startling thing 
expensively discovered for the benefit of the public, that 
after all he should walk like other men. It was almost to 
be expected that he would take his daily exercise in mid-air, 
The seriousness with which the trivial personal movements of 
the Royal Family are chronicled--and newspapers do not print 
news which does not interest a majority of their readers— 
seems, more than anything else, to indicate the way in which 
the institution of Royalty is regarded in England. It js 
quite a solemn matter,—and, ye irreverent outsiders, if you 
snigger at it you will, at the very least, incur the suspicion of 
being Anarchists, atheists, and louts. 


But to the outsider—if he may venture to say so—the 
look of King Edward is pleasing. He is older, perhaps, 
than the humourless illustrated weeklies have pictured him 
for us; his beard is rather white than iron-grey. If one 
were to come across him as a passenger, say, on a 
P. and O. steamer, one would remark to oneself: “That 
man is a ‘somebody,’ and a good sort too. He looks 
like a business man of some kind. Whatever it is, it ig 
a big business. He has dealt a little in Responsibilities, 
but he doesn’t find life a bore. He is a man who is well 
liked, and who likes being well liked. He is a very human. 
looking man.” You would feel that you would like to know 
him. ‘There is something genial and attractive in his face, 
something that would make him popular if he were Mayor of 
a third-rate Australian municipality, instead of head of the 
greatest Empire that has ever been in the world. He looks 
as if he possessed qualities sufficient to have made him as 
great a success in any business as he is in the King business, 
One says “ business” advisedly. It is easier to imagine King 
Edward as the head of a great commercial undertaking, 
requiring tact and a knowledge of men for its carrying 
on, than as an active General or an Admiral. There is that 
indefinable air about him which most successful business 
men carry. 


But before one’s own impressions concerning kingship 
which are necessarily, as has been explained in the beginning, 
altogether of a matter unfamiliar and rather unreal—comes 
a sense of the deep English regard for the person of the 
present occupant of an office which the English almost 
worship. If—to suppose again the unlikely abolition of 
monarchical government—it were necessary to choose a 
President for the new British Republic, and the present 
King were to be nominated as an independent candidate 
without party pledges, it is to be well believed that he would 
easily head the poll. Of whom amongst his contemporary 
Sovereigns might this even be supposed? He might not 
be so strenuous a ruler as the uncrowned King across the 
Atlantic, but even that human concentration of the energies 
possesses to no greater extent the confidence of his people 
than would Edward VII. if he were President instead of 
King. It is, indeed, with Theodore Roosevelt and Emile 
Loubet that one finds better reason for comparing him than 
with, for instance, William II. or the Czar Nicholas. As is 
the case with the two first-named, he has the confidence of 
his people,—such a confidence as can only arise from affection 
and respect. 


It is a fine thing to consider, and one as to which the 
English may well pride themselves, that King Edward's life 
is so secure as it is. The writer freely confesses that it has 
more than once surprised him to find that, from the kerb- 
stone, it would have been no difficult matter to make an 
attempt upon it,—and that with many reasonable chances of 
successfully accomplishing such a gratuitous crime. So fear: 
lessly unprotected does he go about amongst his people that» 
at first sight, it would appear as though he actually courted 
destruction at the hands of a fanatic ora madman. But it is 
not so. His personal guardians are the people who stand 
along the kerbstones; his security does not lie in the brace 
of troopers who precede his carriage on ordinary occasions. 
It lies in the affection of “the man in the street.” The 
writer remembers seeing his carriage for the first time from 
the top of an omnibus as it drove away from Charing Cross 
one windy evening. The two mounted policemen were the 
most noticeable feature of the equipage, and their smart 
appearance prompted interrogation of the *bus-driver as to 
who might be inside the closed carriage. 
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«“What-ho!” was the reply. “Don’tcher know? That’s ’is 
most gryshus!” : 

“ What! the King ?” 

“Yuss; that’s ’im, right enough.” 

One expressed surprise at the fact that his escort was so 
small, so apparently inadequate. It was no more than the 
escort of a State Governor at home. How were they to look 
after the King in case of arow? The driver laughed. 

“Why ; ‘oo’s goin’ to ’urt ’im, mister? . There ain’t no one 
int London ’ud touch a ’air of ’is’ead. ’E’s a good bloke, 
’e is.” 

Now that was one way of putting it. It my not be usual 
in old, King-equipped countries to refer to the head of the 
State as a “bloke.” Even to an irreverent Australian it 
sounds a little incongruous. But it is, one believes, perfectly 
true. And this is a matter for congratulation no less to King 
Edward than to the nation. J. H. M. Asporr, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 
(To tae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’]} 


Srr,—Allow me to thank you for the timely and admirable 
article on the recent crisis in the cotton industry which 
appeared in your columns on August 19th, and to express the 
hope that you will continue to lend your powerful advocacy 
to the adoption of some scheme for the equitable division of 
the profits of this great industry between capital and labour. 
I shall always feel grateful to you for the valuable assistance 
you rendered in connection with the scheme that was 
formulated a few years ago as an.addendum to, and to 
complete, the Brooklands Agreement, and which, I trust, will 
now at least form the basis of an arrangement that will be 
acceptable to both employers and operatives, and thus remove 
the possibility of a recurrence of the grave peril from 
which we have happily escaped. There is no industry in 
the world that maintains so many people in comfort—indeed, 
perhaps something more than comfort—as the great cotton 
industry of England. In my opinion, the main factor in 
preserving this state of things is that capital and labour 
should work amicably, and recognise that each has its rights 
and its responsibilities, and that they must assist each other 
in meeting difficulties as they arise. I agree with you that 
great progress has already been made in this direction; but 
much still remains to be done. It cannot be too fully realised 
that a dispute in any section of the cotton industry has far- 
reaching consequences, the whole being so interdependent, 
and no section should remain without some equitable system 
for the adjustment of wages according to the state of trade. 
In your article you refer to the twenty weeks’ struggle of 
1892-3. This struggle was brought about by a demand from 
the federated employers for a reduction of five per cent. in the 
wages of the operative spinners on account of the depressed 
state of trade. The settlement effected was a reduction of 
291 per cent., coupled with the Brooklands Agreement, 
every word of which was most carefully discussed by 
both sides before its acceptance during that memorable 
all-night sitting. The settlement that has just been effected 
at the Manchester Town Hall is similar to what took 
place at the Brooklands Hotel in March, 1893, and, it 
is to be hoped, will result in putting the coping-stone 
on that famous agreement, which is termed the Magna 
Charta of the cotton industry. The recent settlement is in 
every respect an honourable and equitable one. It involves a 
payment by the employers interested of about £40,000 in the 
shape of a bonus; but a strike has been averted which would 
have caused a stoppage of two-thirds of the spindles of 
Lancashire, and entailed a loss in a very short time of about 
£800,000 a week. This is very easily reckoned, the estimated 
difference between the annual cost of the raw material used 
and the manufactured products being, in round figures, 
about £60,000,000, chiefly made up by the remuneration of 
labour and the return on the capital employed in the main, 
dependent, and subsidiary industries, two-thirds of which 
would very soon have been brought to a standstill. Certain 
expenses are also incurred whether mills are running or 
standing, What the effect of the loss of purchasing power 





would have been in other directions it is impossible to esti- 
mate. These considerations must impress every one con- 
cerned with the absolute necessity for carrying out the fifth 
clause of the Agreement signed at the Manchester Town 
Hall, which is: “That the Joint Committee meet together as 
early as possible for the purpose of framing some scheme for 
the automatic regulation of wages in the future.” There are 
other phases of the situation which might be entered into, but 
to deal with them adequately would be trespassing too much 
on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Macara. 
Ardmore, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 





THE FOLLY OF INDIAN OFFICIALS. 

(To tue Eprror or tug “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Anglo-Indian officials are accustomed to be corrected 
by the superior wisdom of English journalists; but the 
particular piece of folly with which you charge them in your 
article on “ Russian Illusions” (Spectator, August 19th) is 
one which I think they cannot plead guilty to. You wrote: 
“They” [the men who advise the Czar] “are just like the 
Indian officials who often offer millet to a rice- 
eating population, and stare with amazement because famine- 
stricken villagers refuse the unaccustomed and indigestible 
food.” I have a pretty wide acquaintance with the literature 
and histories of Indian famines, and I cannot recall any 
instance of such un error as this. It was Buckle who con- 
ceived that the whole Indian population subsisted upon rice, 
and drew elaborate conclusions as to the effect of such a 
diet on national character; but no Indian officer is likely to 
have made such a mistake. The nearest approach to what 
you state which I remember was that in the famine of 1877 
the Government sent Burmese rice to Madras, and because 
it was prepared and husked in a slightly different way from 
what they were accustomed to, many of the starving people 
hesitated and grumbled at having to eat it. But if you had 
looked closer at home, you might have found a more exact 
precedent with which to barb the arrow of your sarcasm. 
It was the English Government which imported stores of 
American maize for the food of the sufferers in the Irish 
famine of 1847, and the unreasonable creatures, in the pangs 
of indigestion, rewarded their benefactors, as you say, with 
renewed complaints.—I am, Sir, &c., CO. A. Exxiort. 

Fernwood, Wimbledon Park. 


[We had no intention whatever of being sarcastic, but 
quoted a story we have repeatedly heard as an illustration of 
kindly error.—Eb. Spectator.] 





AUTUMN DISSOLUTIONS. 


[To tue Epiror or tug “ Specrator.”] 


Srr,—The writer of the second leading article in the Spectator 
of August 19th speaks of the end of autumn as “ always the 
most convenient time” for a Dissolution of Parliament. This 
is a very singular statement in view of the fact that—with the 
exception of the year 1900—there is not any instance since 
1832 of an autumn Dissolution on an old register. In 1900 
Lord Salisbury did dissolve in September on the register 
made up in 1899, but this is a solitary case. All the other 
Dissolutions on existing registers took place between January 
and July. The two Dissolutions of 1868 amd 1885 were both 
taken on newly prepared and specially accelerated registers, 
rendered necessary by the Reform and Redistribution Bills. 
If, therefore, Mr. Balfour should dissolve in the autumn on 
the register of last year, he will be acting on the one exception 
which proves the rule instead of acting on the rule itself. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A ConsTantT READER. 





RUSSIAN ILLUSIONS. 
[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SpecTator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of August 19th you remark in the 
“News of the Week,” re Russia and Japan, that the chiefs 
of the Russian Court “still think that Japan is approach- 
ing exhaustion,” &. This idea, it would appear, exists 
also in the Russian Army. I have just returned from 
Montenegro. A month ago a letter arrived at the village 
where I was staying from one of the small band of Monte- 
negrins who volunteered for service in Manchuria. He 
wrote :—“Thanks to God, I am well; so are and —— 
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[mentioning all his comrades]. X. was wounded, but is now 
almost well again. I wish I were home and with you all, 
and hope now to see you very soon. With the help of God, 
we believe now that we shall beat the Japanese completely in 
a few weeks’ time, and bring this terrible war to a successful 
finish.” He was in Linevitch’s army. This letter arrived 
after the news of the destruction of Rozhdestvensky’s fleet, 
and filled all the village with excitement and amazement, 
some maintaining that it told “the real truth,” and that the 
papers lied ; others expressing astonishment that one in the 
thick of affairs should so little realise the actual position of 
events.—I am, Sir, &c., M. E. Duruam. 
20 Ellerdale Road, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 


[To THE Eprror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I cannot quite accept your view as to the density and 
fatuity of the Russians because they refuse the Japanese terms 
at the present juncture (Spectator, August 19th). France only 
relinquished territory and paid an indemnity when she was 
beaten to her knees; when one-third of France was in 
possession of the invaders ; when Paris was on the point of 
surrendering, and outside Paris there was no force to face the 
victorious Germans. Can you for an instant maintain that 
Russia is in an equal plight? Lord Salisbury once recom- 
mended us when in a panic to consult large maps. We might 
do so now with advantage. What deadly blow has Japan 
inflicted on Russia? She has not touched the fringe of her 
enormous Empire, and how many thousand weary miles must 
the Japanese forces march before they could dictate in 
Moscow the terms they now seek to enforce? Japan has had 
great and startling victories. Can they be said to be decisive? 
Already nearly six months have elapsed since the battle of 
Mukden, and the victors have advanced but a few miles. 
Are they still staggering under their victory? Have the 
vanquished, behind whom are such vast resources and such 
numerous legions, done nothing in this long breathing space ? 
We learn from Lord Brooke’s book how close the Japanese 
were to defeat at Liao-yang. Russia has been at many periods 
in her history nearer to destruction than at present, and she 
has emerged victorious. Charles XII. defeated Peter the 
Great, only to be himself routed at Pultowa. Napoleon’s 
Empire was consumed in the fires of Moscow :— 
« Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. HANRAHAN. 


Silverhill, Enniskillen. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 

[To tHe Epiror or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Srz,—Probably little that I can write will in these latter 
days influence the question one way or another, but I venture 
to think the great Motherland might look with advantage to 
what has been done in the matter of defence by her daughter, 
Cape Colony, for many years. Volunteering, it is true, has 
never been heart and soul fostered at the Cape. There are 
many inside and outside reasons why; it is unnecessary to 
indicate them. Well do I remember in the early “sixties ” 
how in England the Dundreary-whiskered, baggy-trousered 
Volunteers were ridiculed by the small boys in the streets 
and by older boys everywhere. They have survived it all, 
and from what I saw of them during the Transvaal 
“operations” (in the Army List I notice most of the 
battles are described as operations), through evil report and 
good report they more than maintained the necessity for 
their existence. Since 1878 the Cape Colony has done its 
own fighting ; against the Baphutis (Morosi, 1879), the 
Basutos 1880-1, the Bechuanas 1897, entirely without 
assistance from the Imperial forces. A distinguished Cape 
statesman, the Hon. J. X. Merriman, told the Cape 





teers enrolled long before for purposes of frontier defence, 
Let me record a few of their titles :—The Duke of Edinburgh's 
Own Volunteer Rifles, the 1st City Grahamstown Volunteers 
the Diamond Fields Corps of different branches, the Queens. 
town Volunteers, the Prince Alfred’s Own Volunteer Artillery 
the Cape Town Highlanders, the Cape Medical Corps, ke, 
They have always been ready to defend the Cape's frontiers 
at every cost to personal interests and comfort, many, very 
many, giving their lives to their sense of patriotism and duty, 
I would say, let us in England keep our Regular Army at the 
highest state of efficiency (God bless it always!), and let ug 
foster and encourage our Volunteers in every possible way, 
I know it is not fashionable, but then there are many things 
which are not so, and yet they still survive. Let us make all 
our sons join Cadet corps in every village. Men of position 
and means could help along the old Volunteer scheme of 
national defence, and there will arise no conscription and 
no shilling in the pound Income-tax.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. B. Hartiey, Colonel (Retired), 


Fleet, Hants. late P.M.O., Cape Colonial Forces, 





SCHOOLBOY RIFLE-SHOOTING. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”’ | 
Sir,—The Spectator has always so strongly advocated the 
military training of lads that I thought the enclosed pamphlet 
would interest you. You will see that an organised system 
of instruction in rifle-shooting has been established in the 
elementary schools of Derby, thirty-two masters and two 
hundred boys having lately completed a six weeks’ course, 
The popularity of the movement amongst both masters 
and boys is clearly shown by the extracts from letters printed 
in the pamphlet. A similar movement is taking place 
amongst the elementary teachers in Lewisham, and steps 
are being taken in the same direction in other parts of the 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. ELLIOT 
(Hon. See. Lads’ Drill Association). 


Redheugh, Sutton Valence, Maidstone. 


[The pamphlet in question, which has been circulated by 
the Lads’ Drill Association, contains a report of the meeting 
of Head-Masters of the Borough of Derby on April 17th, at 
which the generous offer of the Midland Railway Company 
to allow scholars to practise on their indoor miniature ranges 
was accepted. A scheme having been drawn up by a sub- 
committee, and approved by the Directors of the Midland 
Railway Company, the “ Derby School Boys’ Miniature Rifle 
Association,” open for affiliation to all schools under the 
Derby Borough Education Committee, was formed a few 
weeks later, with the results noted in our correspondent’s 
letter. With regard to finance, we note that under the Derby 
scheme all affiliated schools raise money to go to a General 
Fund for the purchase of rifles and to pay range officers’ fees, 
the balance being divided between them for the purpose of 
sturting a local Fund to supply ammunition. The minimum 
age-limit is fixed at twelve.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Epiror or Tur “ SPEcTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The suggestion made by Captain Leake in the Spectator 
of August 19th should meet with the cordial approval of every 
officer commanding a school corps, and his remarks concern- 
ing the Ashburton Competition have much justification. In 
many schools it means that some ten or a dozen boys devote 
all their spare time to match practice, and the rest of the 
corps gets little cr no musketry training at all. A great deal 
of money is spent on private rifles and all the devices known 
to the “pot-hunter,” and the school that enters the lists 
armed only with the ordinary Service rifle issued by the 
authorities is decidedly handicapped. What we should seek 
to produce is a high school average, not necessarily the best 





Parliament many years ago that it was useless to keep a large 
standing Army, and so a small Regular regiment, the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen, varying at different political cycles from 
two thousand to seven hundred strong, was maintained at a 
high state of efficiency as a nucleus for further expansion. 
But then there were the Volunteers to fall back upon. And 
they never failed. I donot speak of the riff-raff from all parts 
of the world who were enrolled at Cape Town and other 


eight marksmen. If, in default of an official return, Captain 
Leake, or any other officer, feels inclined to collect results 
privately and publish them, I should be delighted to assist 
him in every way possible. Perhaps the Ashburton Com- 
mittee would undertake the task. I would suggest that the 
table should show the percentage of number firing course to 
number in corps or in school.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. RicHMOND RAYMER. 

Victoria College, Jersey. 





African ports during 1900-1-2; I refer to the regular Volun- 
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RIFLE CLUBS AND THE POLICE. 


(To tHe Evirok oF THE “SpEcTaToR.”] 


Siz,—You have rendered such valuable assistance in pro- 
moting and fostering the formation of rifle clubs throughout 
the kingdom that I naturally turn to you for your valued 
help in my humble efforts in the same direction, feeling 
confident that they will meet with your sympathy and kind 
support in a scheme which I trust will merit your approval, 
and which I believe will eventually lead to the material 
strengthening of the defences of the country, an object for 
which Field-Marshal Lord Roberts has so forcibly and 
earnestly pleaded. In 1902 I took in hand the formation of 
the Oxton Rifle Club, which, thanks to the patriotic and 
generous support of the residents in the neighbourhood, 
proved a success. In December, 1902, I made overtures to 
the Watch Committee of the Birkenhead Borough Council, 
offering to place the range at their service for the instruction 
of the men of the police force of the borough on most favour- 
able conditions as to payment. This was declined, on the 
ground that they had no funds at their disposal to pay the 
same. I again repeated my offer in July last, and again received 
thesame reply. Ithen placed the matter before the president 
of our club, Sir John E. Gray Hill, and the working committee, 
suggesting that the club should offer to instruct the police 
free of all cost, which I am happy to say has been arranged, 
and the requisite money found and banked. After obtaining 
the sanction of the Borough Council authorities, I invited 
one hundred of the police to come to the range for instruction 
in the art of rifle-shooting, subsequently receiving a return 
from the Chief Constable giving me the names of one 
hundred men (all we could take on at one time). These men 
are now shooting in squads of twenty men per day. After 
the hundred have passed through their second class, we 
intend taking on one hundred more, and so in time rendering 
an already well-drilled and disciplined force a most valuable 
and useful addition to the Auxiliary Forces for the defence 
of the country in case of need. Few rifle clubs in the 
kingdom are in a position to follow the example of the Oxton 
Club; but all county, city, and borough councils could, if 
they wished to do so, easily obtain powers to levy a rate of 
one farthing in the pound, which would not only enable them 
to pay for the instruction of the police as a body, but greatly 
assist in forming and supporting rifle clubs wherever required 
throughout the country. As, however, I see no prospect of this 
being done either by the Government or individual effort, I 
fear the movement will die out entirely unless fostered and 
supported financially by the people on the lines I suggest. I 
am pleased to be able to report that the men of the Birken- 
head Borough Police have shown their appreciation of the 
action of the Oxton Club by their attendance at the range 
during the fortnight since they commenced firing, seventy- 
five having shot the first week and ninety-eight last week, 
many of them expressing their pleasure at having the oppor- 
tunity of participating in what they describe as “a tip-top 
amusement.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. U. CUNNINGHAM 
(Chairman, Executive Committee, Oxton Rifle Club). 
14 Ashville Road, Birkenhead. 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
QLASSES IN ENGLAND. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 


S1r,—The discussion on the different methods of physical 
training given in the normal Public Schools of England and 
Germany, and on their effect on the general development of 
the students, as treated by two correspondents in your issue 
of June 24th, started a retrospective train of thoughts in my 
brain. I have been through both an English public school 
and a German gymnasium, and judging from the effect on 
my own person of their athletic exercises, it would appear 
that the German method produces a square-shouldered, 
muscular, tall man, such as is mentioned by Mr. Horsfall, but 
that it is the English method which gives you the tough, 
wiry, self-reliant man who can stand almost any climate and 
still remain energetic. My belief is that games, such as 
hare-and-hounds, football, and cricket, develop agility, skill, 
and powers of endurance on one side, and on the other 
self-reliance and initiative; also that brain and muscle 








co-operate and are developed interdependently by them. 
The result seems to be a clear-headed, lithe, and long- 
winded, but often inelegant and loosely knit man. The 
Germans have, I think, no such national games, but com- 
prise, in the curricula of their gymnasia, gymnastics and 
military drill exercises. These appear to straighten out the 
frame, to broaden the chest, and to lend an elegance of poise 
to the body which passes for litheness. They attain muscular 
development and height, also some skill and agility, but in no 
way do they develop powers of endurance. Again, they 
create neither self-reliance nor initiative, nor, again, the 
co-operation of brain and muscle, to anything like the same 
extent as our time-honoured games do when properly played. 
As an example of the different styles of men produced, I will 
add that I have never met an authentic German “ cowboy,” 
but I have met German “loggers” and backwoodsmen. In 
both cases there is no lack of courage, skill, and strength, but 
the difference between the two is palpable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. C. R. 





ESPERANTO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Just a year ago you were good enough to give me space 
for a few words about Esperanto, and I hope you will again 
allow me this privilege; for the letters I received afterwards 
from far and near showed that the subject interested many 
amongst your readers. At that time the small Congress at 
Dover had just concluded. That event led to the resolve to 
call a larger one this year, with, if possible, the compiler of 
Esperanto, Dr. Zamenhof, as its President. We are hopeful 
people—EHsperanto means “a hoping”—but none of us even 
guessed at the success which would be achieved at Boulogne. 
That 2,000 people from twenty-two countries, with delegates 
from every European country except Turkey, others coming 
from such distances as Port Arthur, Tiflis, and New Zealand,— 
that all these people of diverse tongues should come together 
is wonderful, but the fact that all could communicate in 
one common tongue is unexampled. And it was not 
simply conversation that took place, not even simply per- 
formances and an audience; each individual was in deadly 
earnest over a question, as it seemed to him, of life and 
death to the movement: How best should a central 
organisation be formed which should preserve and enlarge 
the language, attend to a vast international propaganda 
and the various business matters which must follow, 
and yet give the widest freedom to individual and national 
effort? Thus, morning after morning in the crowded theatre 
arguments, discussions, and decisions went on; whilst evening 
after evening, in the same theatre, plays were performed and 
songs sung; yet though Persian and Russian, Italian and 
Pole, Swede and Norwegian, French and English, sat side by 
side, and frequently took part in the discussion, it was rare 
even that a successful guess as to nationality was made, and 
accent was no guide at all. As a practical, possible living 
language, exactly suitable for all international communica- 
tions, Esperanto has, therefore, stood the test and come off 
victorious. Should your readers desire to know about the 
structure of the language, I should be most happy to give them 
further information.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. LAWRENCE, 
Hon. Secretary. 
London Esperanto Club, 14 Norfolk Street. 








[*,* We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
contribution (£2) from “ Viator” for the benefit of the old couple 
mentioned in our article, “ Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th, 
1904.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tue total amount of subscriptions received up to August 17th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,731 13s. 


The Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, 
vid King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth, 
and the third-class return fare, including admission to the 
Exhibition, is only 2s. 6d. 

“The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition ” (1s. paper or 2s. 6d. 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Exhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct (post-free, 
1s, 4d. or 33.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water,” 
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4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who ave the Publishers. All 
profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds. 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman and Land and Water” 
to express their apologies to applicants for “ The Book of the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition” who have not had their orders executed 
promptly, owing to the demand for the Catalogue being so im- 
mensely greater than was anticipated. They are now, however, in a 
position to execute all orders for the Catalogue. Copies may also be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, or through 
any newsagent’s, 








POETRY. 


GAMU’S RIDE. 

(From the Afghan.) 
Lara, Moon of my Heart’s delight, 
The horses are bridled, the girths are tight. 
Will you ride once more? Then to horse and away ; 
One more ride with me, Moon, I pray, 
One more ride by the Kabul river, 
Before we are parted, perhaps, for ever. 
Riding is good in this glorious weather 
Even though this is our last together. 





Laila says “Yes.” So as fast as we may 
Let us jump on our horses and off and away. 
The sunshine streams from the clear blue sky ; 
The Pampas grass shakes as we gallop by, 
And the jackals hide in the jungle grass, 

As the thundering hoofs of our horses pass. 


The mild-eyed buffaloes sleepily stare 
As we cleave, like an arrow, the rushing air. 
(Had they seen such lunatics anywhere ?) 
Lunatics? Lunatics? Well, who knows? 
Though man proposes, the Gods dispose. 
It’s only a very fond foolish loon 
Who sobs out his soul for the golden Moon, 
And it’s only a fool who cries out against Fate, 
When The Finger has written “Too late, too late!” 


Gallop, let’s gallop whate’er betide, 
For it’s not too late for a glorious ride 
Through grassy glades where the long reeds quiver 
Down by the banks of the Kabul river, 
Galloping, galloping all the time 
To the sobbing music of Gamu’s rhyme. 


Gamu wrote it and rhymed it. Aye, 


But we have ridden it, you and I, 
MULTANI. 








BOOKS. 


ees 
TRAFALGAR.* 

Mr. Newsout’s Year of Trafalgar is composed upon a 
judicious plan. His book, to use his own words, is “an 
attempt to condense the evidence into as small a compass as 
possible, and by making the actors and documents tell the 
story in their own words, to eliminate altogether the voice of 
the twentieth-century author.” And he has so far succeeded 
in his attempt that from beginning to end there is no sign 
of fine writing; the effect is never marred by inapposite 
eloquence; and the book is distinguished by the simple 
dignity which befits so lofty a theme. 

At the beginning of 1805, the year of Trafalgar, the French 
fleet was shut up in port, and had hitherto resisted all the 
efforts of the English to draw it out. The moment had 
come, in Napoleon’s view, for a more spirited plan of action. 
He determined that the French ships should meet at 
Martinique, and thence descend upon England, while 
the army encamped at Boulogne should cross the Channel 
without let or hindrance. To this plan Nelson replied with 
another still more efficient. He would dog the French fleet 
wherever it went; “the business of an English Commander- 
in-Chief,” said he, “ being first to bring an Enemy’s Fleet to 
Battle on the most advantageous terms to himself (I mean 
that of laying his Ships close on board the Enemy as 
expeditiously as possible); and, secondly, to continue them 





* The Year of Trafalgar: being an Account of the Battle and of the Events 
which Led Up to It, By Henry Newbolt. London: John Murray, [5s. net.] 








| 
there, without separating, until the business was decided,” 
He did not aim at an ornamental victory. He meant, at all 
costs, to destroy the enemy as a fighting force, and, by taking 
the undisputed command of the sea, to render Napoleon's 
victories on land of no effect. His desire to encounter the 
French was more than once disappointed. “TI know, my dear 
Emma,” he wrote in March, 1805, “that it is vain to repine; 
but my feelings are alive to meeting those fellows after near 
two years’ hard service.” Three months later he started for 
the West Indies in pursuit of the French, and returned to 
England without having forced his adversaries to fight. He 
was absent from the ‘ Victory’ “ twenty-five days, from dinner 
to dinner”; and on September 13th, 1805, he left Merton and 
England for the last time. “I hope my absence will not be 
long,” he wrote to his cousin, “and that I shall soon meet the 
Combined Fleets with a force sufficient to do the job well; for 
half a victory would but half content me. But I do not 
believe the Admiralty can give me a force within fifteen or 
sixteen Sail of the Line of the Enemy; and therefore if every 
ship took her opponent, we should have to contend with a 
fresh fleet of fifteen or sixteen sail of the Line. But I will do 
my best; and I hope God Almighty will go with me.” 


He set forth to an unbroken chorus of enthusiasm, and 
he regained a fleet which believed him incapable of failure, 
How, then, should he not succeed in his high enterprise? 
The confidence of his fellows sustained and fortified him, 
“T believe,” he wrote to Lady Hamilton, “my arrival was 
most welcome, not only to the Commander of the Fleet, but 
also to every individual in it; and when I came to explain to 
them the Nelson touch, it was like an electric shock. Some 
shed tears, all approved. ‘It was new—it was singular—it 
was simple’! and, from Admirals downwards, it was repeated— 
‘It must succeed, if ever they will allow us to get at them! 
You are, my Lord, surrounded by friends whom you 
inspire with confidence.’” Nor did his confidence decrease 
as the day of battle approached. “The 21st of October 
was the happiest day of the year amongst his family,” 
said he; and never for a moment did he entertain a 
doubt of victory. But while he knew that the English 
fleet would triumph, he scems to have had a presentiment 
of his own death. The day before the battle he wrote 
the famous codicil to his will in which he left “Emma, 
Lady Hamilton, a Legacy to my King and Country, that 
they will give her an ample provision to maintain her rank 
in life,’ and which, as Mr. Newbolt says, “has never ceased 
to trouble the conscience of Englishmen.” Mr. Newbolt’s 
discussion of Nelson’s last will, and England’s failure 
to accept the trust which he reposed in her, is a model of 
moderation and good sense. Lady Hamilton may have had 
no legal claim to the country’s aid. The services which 
Nelson believed that she had rendered to England may have 
been imagined by his enthusiastic brain. But in such a case 
as this law and reason should bow before gratitude and 
sentiment. As Mr. Newbolt says, the question which the 
nation had in mind was: “How can we refuse the last request 
of this man?” Whatever might have been done to Lady 
Hamilton would have been a tribute to Nelson’s memory, and 
it is a bitter reflection that he who achieved so much for 
England asked a favour of his King and country, and asked 
it in vain. 

The tactics of Trafalgar are most lucidly discussed by 
Mr. Newbolt, and once more the fighting is described 
with energy and spirit. Nelson’s object, “to bring forward 
a pell-mell Battle,” was fully attained, and the fight was 
fought on either side with the greatest determination, as 
both English and French knew full well that it was a struggle 
of life and death. As the October day faded into twilight 
the battle, already lost and won, still continued. ‘“ The scene 
at this moment,” says Mr. Newbolt, “is described by those 
who saw it as unparalleled in beauty and significance. Such 
power the modern world had not seen; so stately an array of 
ships the world of the future can never see again.” But if 
the spectacle cannot be repeated, it will hold our imagina- 
tion captive until the end of time. The battle was great, not 
merely in its conduct and in its issues, but in the self-sacrifice 
which was its culmination. Though the death of Nelson 
chastened England’s joy, it gave to Trafalgar a splendour in 
the light of which all other stricken fields are pale. 

Mr. Newbolt concludes his book with a selection of verses 
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inspired by Trafalgar, and they bring us to the sad con- 
yiction that Tyrtaeus is but a bad poet. Nor is his infirmity 
surprising. Poetry is born of art as well as of emotion, and 
it is only the perfect balance of the two which results ina 
masterpiece. Where the art is greater than the emotion we 
arrive at pedantry ; where the emotion overtops the art 
doggerel is too often the result. And especially is it rare to 
find a poet rising to a great moment. Reminiscence may 
achieve far better things than the poignant feeling of the hour. 
Wordsworth wrote his “ Happy Warrior” after a year’s re- 
flection, and it gives us but a poor impression of Nelson. 
Scott’s Introduction to “ Marmion,” in which the war-trumpet 
still blares, was published in 1808. For the rest, Canning 
and Croker, distinguished men of letters both, disguise 
their feelings in the jargon of the time, and can find 
the otiose epithet, even when the hero is lying dead in 
the cockpit of the ‘Victory.’ The broadsheets are neither 
better nor worse than others of their kind, and it is the 
moderns who come off best in the encounter. Rossetti’s 
sonnet is afire with the spirit of poetry and patriotism; the 
fragment quoted from Mr. Hardy has the proper swing and 
movement; nor need Mr. Newbolt himself fear comparison 
with his predecessors. But admirable as are Mr. Newbolt’s 
own verses, we cannot forget that they were inspired, not by 
the sudden flash of welcome news, but by the accomplished 
conscience of the historian and man of letters. He is no 
Tyrtaeus urging a willing people to deeds of fame. He isa 
patriot who celebrates the glories of the past. And perhaps 
it is fortunate, for had he been a Tyrtueus, he would surely 
have proved a clumsy poet. 





THE UPTON LETTERS.* 

TuE Upton Letters are supposed to have been addressed to a 
friend who has been compelled to leave England for reasons of 
health. The earliest bears the date of January 23rd, 1904; the 
volume concludes with an extract from the writer's diary under 
January 15th of the present year, written after the friend’s 
death. We may take it for granted that the friend is a fiction. 
The news of his death is preceded by a suspiciously opportune 
dream ; we are also prepared for it somewhat earlier by an 
incident which we cannot think well contrived. The writer of 
the Letters describes how he goes into a village church and 
finds a little pool of blood immediately below the altar steps, 
and beside it “two large, jagged stones, also stained with 
blood, which had dried into a viscous paste upon them.” This 
is meant, we suppose, to give a foreboding of trouble; but it 
scarcely commends itself either to taste or to reason. So 
much for the setting of the book. As for the author, who 
wishes us to understand that he is, or was, when the Letters 
were written, a schoolmaster, he shows interest in literature, 
in social matters, in Nature, and in many other things; and 
he gives sketches of character which have the look of portraits, 
though he gives no opportunities for identifying them. But 
he is, more than anything else, a schoolmaster. 

We will, therefore, take this part of the book first, as obviously 
most interesting the writer, not because he likes the work best, 
but because it touches him more nearly. The vexations and 
troubles which it brings, the problems which it presents, the 
unreasonableness of the parent, the inaccessibility of the boy, 
are dwelt upon with an earnestness that is unmistakable. 
No one, for instance, can doubt that the case detailed on 
pp. 132-7 isa realone. The guardian of a pupil writes to “T. B.” 
about his ward. The boy is conceited, selfish, clumsy, a poor 
hand at games. His house-master is requested to correct these 
faults, to make him modest and considerate, to procure for 
him the discipline to be got only from the games which he 
does not care about. “'T. B.” seems to deal with the matter 
admirably. He answers the guardian discreetly, cajoles him 
for his good and for the good of the boy. The boy has 
interests, though not the common school interests. The 
master who can discern this and act on his discovery ought 
not to be dissatisfied with his work. The story told a little 
later on of the visit from Mr. Welbore, M.P., has an equally 
veracious look—what a “week-end” it must have been for the 
host, whatever it may have been for the guest !—but here the 
trouble had no compensations. The next letter after Mr. 
Welbore has been disposed of evidently comes from the 





* The Upton Letters, By “T.B,” London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [7s. 6d, net.] 








writer’s heart. It is a complaint against the public-school 
system of teaching. Here is the statement of the case, backed 
up by details of personal experience :— 


“ One sees arrive here every year a lot of brisk, healthy boys, 

with fair intelligence, and quite disposed to work; and at the 
other end one sees depart a corresponding set of young gentle- 
men who know nothing, and can do nothing, and are profoundly 
cynical about all intellectual things. And this is the result of 
the meal of chaff we serve out to them week after week; we 
collect it, we chop it up, we tie it up in packets; we spend hours 
administering it in teaspoons, and this is the end. I am myself 
the victim of this kind of education ; I began Latin at seven and 
Greek at nine, and, when I left Cambridge, I did not know either 
of them well. I could not sit in an arm-chair and read either a 
Greek or a Latin book, and I had no desire to do it. I knew a 
very little French, a very little mathematics, a very little 
science; I knew no history, no German, no Italian. I knew 
nothing of art or music; my ideas of geography were childish. 
And yet I am decidedly literary in my tastes, and had read a lot of 
English for myself. It is nothing short of infamous that any one 
should, after an elaborate education, have been so grossly un- 
educated. My only accomplishment was the writing of rather 
pretty Latin verse.” 
What, then, does “T. B.” recommend? He would keep Latin 
prose “because it is a tough subject,” abolish Latin verse 
and all Greek composition for mediocre boys,—“ personally 
I would retain Latin for most, but give up Greek altogether 
in the majority of cases.” Then comes the constructive sug- 
gestion: “I would teach all boys French thoroughly.” That 
was proposed many years ago by an Eton master whose name 
we cannot at the moment remember, and it has always 
seemed an attractive scheme. If it could only be tried ! 

Closely akin is the subject of athletics. Our author is 
sorely tried by the athletic craze. A colleague who has shown 
himself indifferent on every other subject—politics, morals, 
literature—is roused into real earnestness when cricket 
practice at the nets comes on. In the afternoon neither boys 
nor “ pros.” are at their best. “The evening must be given 
up to the nets.” Another colleague, in laying out plans for 
his holidays, declares that he shall take two books only with 
him by which to correct himself of his worst faults. And the 
books? Thomas 4 Kempis and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Dying? Not at all. A book on golf and another on 
bridge! And “T. B.” goes into the Grammar School at 
Stratford-on-Avon and sees that “the only records allowed 
to stand in the long, Jow-latticed room in which the boy 
Shakespeare probably saw a play first acted, are boards 
recording the names of school football and cricket teams.” 
‘“‘ Hideous insistence of the athletic craze!” he cries out, but 
allows that “ Shakespeare himself would have viewed it with 
tolerance and even amusement.” There are some wise and 
good things said about school sermons. Here is a specimen :— 

«“]T want more homeliness, more simplicity, more directness in 
sermons ; and so few people seem to be aware that these qualities 
of expression are not only the result of being a homely, simple, 
and direct character, but are a matter of long practice and careful 
art. Then, again, I want sermons to be more shrewd and incisive. 
Holiness, saintliness, and piety are virtues which are foreign to 
the character of boys. If any proof of it is needed, it is only 
too true that if a boy applies any of the three adjectives holy, 
saintly, or pious to a person, it is not intended to be a compli- 
ment. The words in their mouths imply sanctimonious preten- 
sion, and a certain Pharisaical and even hypocritical scrupulous- 
ness. It is a great mistake to overlook this fact; I do not mean 
that a preacher should not attempt to praise these virtues, but 
if he does, he ought to be able to translate his thoughts itto 
language which will approve itself to boys; he ought to be able 
to make it clear that such qualities are not inconsistent with 
manliness, humour, and kindliness. A school preacher ought to 
be able to indulge a vein of gentle satire; he ought to be able 
to make boys ashamed of their absurd conventionalism; he 
ought to give the impression that because he is a Christian he is 
none the less a man of the world in the right sense. He ought 
not to uphold what, for want of a better word,I will call a 
feminine religion, a religion of sainted choir-boys and exemplary 
death-beds. A boy does not want to be gentle, meek, and mild, 
and I fear I cannot say that it is to be desired that he should. 
But if a man is shrewd and even humorous first, he can lift his 
audience into purer and higher regions afterwards; and he will 
then be listened to, because his hearers will feel that the 
qualities they most_admire—strength, keenness, good humour— 
need not be left behind at the threshold of the Christian life, 
but may be used and practised in the higher regions.” 

There are expressions here not meant for all readers, but 
they are povavra cuveroiot. One thing we feel bound to add: 
boys, if the writer’s experience goes for anything, like a 
somewhat ornate rhetoric ; but it must be really good. 

After schoolmaster experience the most prominent thing in 
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the Letters is literary criticism. And here we will first 
mention a fine appreciation of the Venite. We wish that we 
could quote the whole of it. Here is the conclusion :— 

-“JT declare that the effect of this amazing lyric grows upon me 
every time that I hear it. Some Psalms, like the delicate and tender 
exix., steal into the heart after long and quiet use. How dull I 
used to find it as a child; how I love it now! But this is not the 
case with the Venite; its noble simplicity and directness has no 
touch of intentional subtlety about it. Rather the subtlety was 
in the true insight, which saw that, if ever there was a Psalm 
which should at once give the reins to joy, and at the same time 
pierce the careless heart with a sharp arrow of thought, this was 
the Psalm.” 

One more passage we must quote :— 

“The thing is so perfect in itself, and in a way so unexpected, 

that I feel in the selection of it the work of a deep and poetical 
heart. Many an ingenious ecclesiastical mind would be afraid of 
putting a Psalm in such a place which changed its mood so com- 
pletely as the Venite does. To end with a burst of noble and 
consuming anger, of vehement and merciless indignation—that is 
the magnificent thing.” 
Unfortunately, one commonly hears this “ burst of noble and 
consuming anger” drawled out in a die-away fashion, as if it 
meant a peaceful sinking intosleep. But then theill-informed 
musician is one of the most idiotic things in Creation. Of 
literary criticism generally we would single out as specially 
admirable that on Jane Eyre. And here are a few dicta :— 
“I don’t like Rudyard Kipling’s male men; I should dis- 
like them and be ill at ease with them in real life.” How 
about the old Lama in Kim? “For pure imagination 
I should always fly to a book by H. G. Wells. He has 
that extraordinary power of imagining the impossible, and 
working it out in a hard literal way which is absolutely 
convincing.” “Herbert Spencer sits like a dry old spider, 
spinning his philosophical web, with a dozen avenues of the 
soul closed to him, and denying that such avenues exist.” 

And, besides schoo] mastering and literature, there are many 
noble things in the Letters about man’s relation to the Unseen. 
From these we shall not attempt to quote. The reader must 
go to the book and see them in their entirety. 





INDUSTRIAL PEACE.* 
In dealing with a subject which bears a close relation to 
practical life, Mr. Pigou, as “an academic student,” modestly 
confesses his limitations. His conclusions, he admits, are 
tentative and provisional. General principles of undoubted 
theoretical validity may be useless when they come to the 
test of practice, and the second best, which is rightly dis- 
carded by the theorist, may turn out in reality to be the only 
way. But, while this is true enough, it is highly important 
to provide an apparatus of theory that may serve as a test 
for the methods, often crude and faulty, which necessity 
dictates. The author has taken a subject which every one 
admits to be a desirable end—industrial peace—and has 
endeavoured by a close economic analysis to determine 
the sequence of events to which the various policies framed 
to secure that end are likely to lead. “The inquiry is an 
ethical one, but it can, for the most part, be conducted with- 
out reference to those fundamental controversies in which 
the science of the ‘good’ is involved. The strenuous debate 
still raging as to the topography of that promised land has 
not proved incompatible with agreement as to the general 
direction in which it lies from our present habitations.” The 
inquiry is, therefore, concerned chiefly with methods, and 
with those general principles of mixed economics and ethics 
which govern the conditions of the problem. The book is 
meant to appeal to a wider public than that of professed 
economists, and therefore the more technical parts, involving 
mathematical formulae, have been relegated to an appendix. 
It seems to us that some of the discussions on “ Wage Fluctua- 
tions” might profitably have shared the same fate, for, while 
vital to a complete treatise, they are a little irrelevant to the 
scheme of the present work. Our one criticism of the book is 
that the author hesitates a little between two different inten- 
tions. Some of the preliminaries would be in place in a large 
organon, but in a popular handbook they read like plati- 
tudes, and might well be taken for granted. Otherwise we 
have nothing but praise, for Mr. Pigou writes with admirable 
clearness, and he possesses a remarkable gift, to which we 





* Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace. By A, C. Pigou. London: 
Macmillan 


and Co. (8s, 6d, net.) 





have before this called attention, of stating opposing views 
with complete candour and intelligence. It is not a common 
endowment, and in a book which is a history of experiments, 
and therefore of rival theories, it is of the highest value, 

The relation of employers and employed tends to move in a 
kind of cycle. The employed, says Mr. Pigou, “like all other 
classes, are at once brigands, citizens, and workmen,” and they 
have the three remedies of violence, appeal to Government, 
and economic pressure by means of strikes. The first may be: 
ruled out in a long-settled and orderly community; the second 
depends for its use on the relative strength of the economic 
and political weapons,—the extent, that is, of the power of the 
workman in Parliament. Under present conditions, however, 
the third is the natural and most effective means. Butthe men 
in order to act must combine, and by and by the employers 
are driven to a similar combination. “A strike against one 
manufacturer is met by a lock-out on the part of all.” Trials 
of strength ensue, means of conciliation and discussion are 
discovered, strikes become less frequent, and in time the 
unions become less closely organised and the central power 
less authoritative. Then comes a time when both sides 
forget the past, and, each relying upon the weakness of 
the other, attempt a new trial of strength. At the same 
time, it is true, as Mr. Pigou argues, that the movement 
towards industrial peace, though not continuously upward, 
is upward on the whole. “When the methods of 
diplomacy have once been adopted, they are likely, though 
temporarily abandoned, to be remembered and resumed go 
soon as more experience has been gained of the evils with 
which they were designed to cope.” Hence it becomes highly 
important to strengthen the methods by inquiring into their 
theoretical and practical justifications, and eliminating the 
less valuable in order that the remainder may gain in 
authority. The problem, therefore, is to find some means of 
settling disputes which shall be at once sufficiently attractive 
to compel a ready recourse to it, and sufficiently authoritative 
to make its results lasting. 

Disputes may be roughly classed under two main heads: 
those concerned with the “ demarcation of functions,” including 
questions as to how work is apportioned between different 
classes of workmen, and as to the sources from which the 
employer draws his hands; and those turning upon the 
“fraction of wages.” We do not propose to follow Mr, Pigou 
into his analysis of these questions. It is highly technical, and 
too elaborate for a brief review to deal with. But we may 
add that, though short, it is exhaustive and clear. Of more 
practical importance is the discussion of the machinery for 
settlement. This, again, involves a two-fold distinction, 
according as the dispute turns upon minor differences, such as 
the interpretation of existing terms of employment, or upon 
general questions involving the future conditions of labour in 
the industry. In the first there are various methods,—a 
reference to the central officers of the Union, who are predis- 
posed to peace, or to a formal Conciliation Board for a given 
area composed of an equal number of representatives of both 
sides. It is probable, as Mr. Pigou argues, that wherever the 
organisation of an industry is strong the peaceful settlement 
of such interpretative differences is practically assured. The 
question, therefore, arises whether, if the State is to employ 
Trade Unions as a means of peace, it should not confer certain 
privileges upon them to enhance their strength, when strength 
is of the essence of their usefulness. Such a concession would 
be the grant of legal protection for their funds by modifying 
the law of agency in regard to them. Mr. Pigou does not 
dogmatise on this difficult point, but he remarks very sensibly 
that it may well be argued that “the more serious the effect 
which the actions of inadequately controlled agents may have 
upon a Union’s funds, the stronger is the centralising influ- 
ence at work.” General questions involve a more difficult 
type of dispute. One security for peace is the formation of 
industrial agreements extending over as long a period as 
possible, and their embodiment in quasi-permanent Boards. 
Such agreements would provide for periodic adjustments of 
wages either according to a scale or as the result of concilia- 
tion or arbitration. Mr. Pigou argues, and we think rightly, 
that a settlement by arbitration will always stir up more bad 
feeling than a settlement by mutual agreement or a Con- 
ciliation Board, and that, therefore, the former should be 
reduced toa minimum. As to the constitution of the Boards, 
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the actual negotiators should be few in number, and as far as 
possible technicalities and lawyers should not be admitted. 
The members should be chosen at regular intervals rather 





she confined herself strictly to the story of the culture 
and produce of her one garden in the “City of Gardens.” 
None the less, it must be a very charming garden, judging by 
than ad hoc, and there should be no referring back either to | the description of it near the beginning of the book. It is 
employers or employed. The Arbitration Board, which is | “laid out severely in square sunken beds.” It has no lawn, 
necessary in the last resort, should be competent and un- | “ grass-plots being luxuries possible only to the High Func- 
biassed. ‘The best panel, as has been proved in recent cases, | tionaries who dwell more permanently in Government Houses 
is a single eminent outsider of acknowledged fairness. If | and the like” than it was permitted to the “ ourselves” of 


numbers are required, the most hopeful way would seem to | the book to do. Instead of lawns, there are spaces of smoothed 
be the creation by Government of a class of professional | 


dry mud, and round each sunken bed and up and down each 
arbitrators, as the British Labour Commissioners suggested. | side of the smoothed mud-walk “runs a tiny water-course, 
The problem remains as to the best means of enforcing | 





down which each morn and eve the water flows from the well, 


these methods of conciliation and arbitration, the problem of | The gardener goes round with his spade, opens the little 
mediation, compulsory or otherwise. On this Mr. Pigou has | embankment, and floods each bed in turn.” 

some acute and sagacious remarks. Friendly mediation is! Smoothed mud does not suggest much beauty. But beauty 
best, because it “saves the face” of both parties. It may | and grace and foliage and colour come from the well, “ life- 
work through three channels: the eminent outsider, the | source of the garden,” which lies in wu far corner of the 
voluntary Board, and some kind of Board created by Govern- | compound near to the vegetable beds, and the prominence 
ment. Each has its own value in its proper sphere; but on | given in the description to the process of irrigation is not out 











the whole the balance of argument in the majority of cases | 
would be in favour of machinery created by a State Depart- | 
ment. The question of coercive intervention is less simple. | 
It may be made possible, as is done in some of our Colonies, | 
for the disputants to submit to an adjudication the result of 
which is enforced at law, the only drawback to the method 
being that to evoke the legal sanction weakens the moral one, 
and lessens the educative value of the process. Again, media- 
tion may be made compulsory quite apart from the consent of 
the parties, on the ground of the injury done by protracted 
industrial disputes to the whole community. The objection 
to the method turns upon the assumed ultimate weakness of 
the law, supposing that either party wishes to contest the 
award; but, as Mr. Pigou points out, the danger applies 
to all law, and is in practice unimportant, while an 
authoritative official pronouncement upon the merits of a 
ease would enlist the sympathy of impartial persons upon its 
side, that sympathy which is the last appeal of industrial 
disputants. Mr. Pigou examines carefully all the alternative 

roposals, and decides in favour of discretionary interference 
on the part of some executive officer of the State. As a first 
step, therefore, in the direction of industrial peace he recom- 
mends “the promulgation of some scheme for the coercive 
reference, at the discretion of a Minister, of the differences 
arising in certain specified industries to a Court whose 
awards should depend on the sanction of informed opinion.” 

The recent crisis in the Lancashire cotton trade, which is 
perhaps the most highly organised industry in the world, has 
called attention to the permanent possibility of disputes 
arising even when the safeguards of peace are at their 
strongest. The question is one of extreme national importance, 
and Mr. Pigou’s book may be recommended as a safe guide 
to its principles. 





MEMORIES OF FAR-AWAY GARDENS.* 
Booxs about gardens and gardening—especially when they 
are written by women—are proverbially discursive, and the 
two volumes now before us mark no exception. Their 
authors—both anonymous—“ run on” freely upon any topic 
that comes uppermost, and are content if they succeed in 
connecting the theme of their digressions by the slightest 
possible link of chance association or sequence, or even a 
suggestion arising out of the notable principle of “ contrary ” 
with the garden-plot they are ostensibly writing about. And 
so long as we have not invested time or money in either book 
with a view to becoming praetical gardeners through the 
study of it, there is no occasion to complain of the method. 
It is in the byways of books and life that one gets most 
pleasure, if not most profit, and digressions are the byways of 
literature. Our vivacious chronicler of the nine months’ spell 
of Indian climate, incident, and experience is far more 
interesting and amusing when she writes about adventures 
with dangerous beasts, native customs, Mutiny memories, or 
Anglo-Indian etiquette, its devotees and its rebels, and 
just comes back again as if by way of refrain to her 
balsams, her bouguainvilleas, her watercress-bed, and her 
vine-covered pergola, than she could have been had 





With Illustrations. 
By a Suffolk 


* (1) My Garden in the City of Gardens: a Memory. 
London: John Lane. 
Lady, London: Elliot 











a My New Zealand Garden. 
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| hanging on an iron xing.” 
‘the gardeners at the top of the incline, and the water flows 


of proportion to its importance. ‘“ Morning and evening the 
great cream-coloured humped bullocks labour up and down 
an inclined plane, drawing up the water in a kind of square 
bag made of the skin of one of their deceased relatives, and 
The bullock-hide bag is upset by 


down through the tunnels and floods all the thirsty beds :— 


“Grouped round the well, to imbibe every particle of 
moisture, grow the broad-leaved plantains—bananas we 
them in Covent Garden and on the coster barrows— 
mysterious, with clusters of spiky fruit, which make such 
excellent fritters. Feathering round the well, too, waves the 
bamboo—the wonderful bamboo—which flowers but once in 
thirty years, and when it has flowered, dies, attracting to its 
funeral feast all the fowls of the air, a babel of revellers, 
showering about them, as they perch, the ripened grain, on 
rodents and on monkeys, and in wild jungle parts, even on the 
wild boar and the deer.” 


From this excursion into the jungle made for the sake of 
the picture of the little zoological gardens of scramblers for 
grain we come back to the homely watercress-bed, “a pearl 
of great price,” planted at the point where the emptying of 
the bullock-skin makes “a perpetual slop.” The watercress- 
bed is much valued because it comes “from home.” So is 
the violet that blooms at Christmas-time. So is not the 
marigold, in spite of its manifold traditions, legendary and 
scientific. But the marigold has much space given to it both 
in Indian gardens and this book that deals with them. 


It is & propos of the marigold that we are taken behind 
the purdah on a visit to a Begum in her palace. There is no 
lack either of poetic feeling or of the sense of romance in 
this volume of impressions; but in the main the poetry and 
the romance attach themselves less to native life than to the 
older traditions of Anglo-Indian rule. The mixture of 
modern vulgarity, of cheap tinsel and borrowed fashion, with 
the primitive customs of the country seems at all points to 
strike jarringly on the writer’s observation, and there is a 
vein of “shoddy” in all her pictures of native life. So it is 
with this visit to the great personage who was nearly related 
to an ex-Royalfamily. There is romance about the approach 
to the palace,—the arched gateway bearing the Oude Royal 
Crest on its stucco. But it stops there. Within the gate 
there is only sordid squalor made ridiculous by garish 
ornament :— 


“Round the court rose lofty buildings with Moorish arches, 
‘the cool arcade for my ladies fair.’ At the end arched doorways 
opened into a spacious apartment, which was an odd mixture of 
luxury and dirt. Gilded French mirrors hung on the walls, 
Venetian glass chandeliers depended from the gaily painted 
vaulted roof. But the floor was innocent of the broom, and 
littered with the dirty wooden bedsteads of the attendants. 
The lady herself slept in a smaller room within, but one of a 
group of woolly-headed negro servants informed us that she 
would receive us in ‘the garden.’ Passing through a door in 
the wall, we found ourselves in a little enclosed parterre, laid out, 
in geometrical flower-beds. There were a few fruit trees and 
shrubs; but the culte of the marigold reigned supreme. On the 
pavement, with her bare feet in the dry gutter which ran round, 
sat the divinity of this shrine, on a spread-out sheet, busy 
directing and scolding a number of coolie women who were 
tidying up the garden. Her face expressed force of character, 
but her dignity was considerably marred by her costume. She 
was very stout and unwieldy, yet she wore only a white muslin 
short bodice and a petticoat, and a sheet thrown over her 
shoulders. As she had suffered froma slight paralytic stroke, 
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her head was tied up with a red turban and her chin with a 
pink rag.” 

A similar want of dignity is felt in the three-quarters-of-a- 
mile-long marriage procession of a Rajah’s daughter, which 
the Begum’s visitors passed on the way :— 

“The bridegroom rode on an elephant, and was followed by a 

succession of gay cardboard and tinsel dolls’ houses, some six 
feet high, carried on coolies’ heads. Then came trays of artificial 
flowers, then trays of dolls, then trays of cardboard animals. 
Finally, servants and retainers, the latter in cast-off British 
uniforms, resembling Guy Fawkes. Another elephant closed the 
procession, which was interspersed with discordant native bands 
and many tom-toms, and with led horses reined up within an 
inch of their lives, and gaily caparisoned with medieval-looking 
trappings, and with their long manes and tails dyed pink.” 
We seem to pass from pantomime to fairyland when we get 
a glimpse of an Imperial féte or field day, as when “the War 
Lord,” as the natives call him, “swoops down” for inspection, 
and “spreads the white wings of his camp on the short-lived 
grass lawns of the Prophet’s garden, under the gnarled 
mangoes.” 

A paper-chase with a course laid through the ruins of old 
cantonments, past pre-Mutiny bungalows devastated by fire 
and shell, and gardens once trim and cared for, but now lying 
desolate, suggests thoughts about the older Anglo-Indian life 
so much less comfortable than that of to-day, and perhaps 
because of that so much more heroic. And the question 
lingers,— Where now are all the heroes of those days, and the 
women and children who belonged to them? In spite of 
determined denial of the possibility of such things having 
happened, the author's imagination is haunted by the thought 
that some English women and children abducted in Mutiny 
days are still living in zenanas. And she tells at least one 
terrible story that a gives colour of truth to her theory. 

The variety of matter in this book of the Indian garden is 
truly wonderful. And all the matter is vital. We only wish 
the pig-sticking and the chapters on taxidermy had been a 
little less realistic in detail. We could also have spared the 
chapter on hand-shaking, which is commonplace without 
being simple. The gossip of afternoon “callers” is retailed 
in the vivacious, not to say malicious, vein of the author of 
Elizabeth and her German Garden, while some other elements 
of the book—notably its delightful range of quotation from 
poets, moralists, and herbalists—suggest kinship, if not a 
nearer relation, to the author of Zhe Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre. But good as much of the book is, it is a little 
spoiled by an excess of carelessness in style and a too pointed 
assertion of individual mannerisms. 

The “Suffolk Lady” who writes about her garden in 
New Zealand is obviously and confessedly much more 
of a real practical gardener, using spade and hoe with 
her own hands, than the writer of the Indian book 
who explains that when she talks about having done 
anything in her garden she means that she has set other 
people to do it and supervised their labour. The “Suffolk 
Lady,” as becomes her Colonial surroundings, gardens 
realistically, and believes heartily in the saving influence 
of realistic gardening on mind and body. Her book has less 
literary charm than the other. And her digressions are more 
personal, and also more commonplace. On the other hand, 
they are not so continuous. In the Indian book the 
digressions make the substance of the book, and the garden 
merely supplies atmosphere and ornament. In the New 
Zealand book there is a serious endeavour to give a connected 
account of familiar native flora—and also fauna—and of 
what may be done with them by culture. Both books are 
illustrated, the Indian book most exquisitely. 





NOVELS. 

GLENANAAR.* 
To maintain the interest of the reader in a narrative which 
is carried over a period of fully sixty years is no small achieve- 
ment. Three generations of dramatis personae are concerned 
in Canon Sheehan’s new story, which deals in succession 
with the exploits of “ Whiteboys,” with the Famine, with the 
rising of 1867, and with the Ireland of contemporary times. In 
order to cope with the difficulties of so long-drawn a theme, 





#* Glenanaar: a Story of Irish Life. By the Very Rev. Canon P, A. Sheehan, 
D.D. London: Longmans and Co. [6s.] 
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the author is obliged to resort to a somewhat composite method 
of presentation. The narrator-in-chief is a parish priest 
brought into contact with a rich Irish-American of middle 
age, recently returned from the United States. The ante. 
cedents of the “ Yank,” as he is called, excite the curiosity 
of the villagers; but no clue is forthcoming until, after 
meeting with an accident, he discloses his family history at 
great length to the priest. Thus we have a narrative within 
a narrative, supplemented by way of preparation with a 
dramatic version supplied by the priest of the episode of the 
“Doneraile conspiracy” of 1829, which forms the real 
jumping-off place of the romance. 

The machinery of the story is, then, rather cumbrous, but 
the shortcomings of its structure and arrangement are not 
likely to affect a reader who can appreciate eloquence, 
enthusiasm, and geniality. Besides, and above all, Canon 
Sheehan has a story to tell, somewhat melodramatic in 
complexion, but full of strong, stirring, and pathetic situa. 
tions. Edmund Connors, a respectable farmer, unjustly 
indicted for complicity in the “ Doneraile conspiracy,” 
between his first and second trial adopts a foundling child, 
knowing it to be the daughter of the informer, “ Cloumper 
Daly,” who was prepared to swear away his life. In return 
for this service the child’s mother secures the withdrawal of 
the charge against him. Connors keeps the secret of the 
child's birth, but others discover it, and his shrewish daughter. 
in-law engineers a plot to have the girl ejected from her home, 
Masked and armed men visit the farmhouse to carry out the 
plot, and though they are thwarted by young Connors, the 
old man is shot in the scuffle. The innocent cause of this 
tragedy grows up to be a beautiful woman, marries, and 
becomes a mother; but her life is poisoned by the suspicion 
and hostility of the neighbours, and when her eldest son 
learns for the first time who his grandfather was, he insults 
his father, disowns his mother, bids farewell to his sweet- 
heart, and goes off to America. It is with the return of 
this son, the “Yank,” long since repentant of his unfilial 
harshness, that the story proper opens, but the interest of 
the sequel is overshadowed by that of the retrospect. Canon 
Sheehan is all for constitutional agitation in the present, but 
the fire of his patriotism burns brightest when he is recording 
the exploits of the heroes of the past. To him the “ Whiteboys” 
of the “twenties” are “as fierce, as generous, and as vindictive 
as their sires”—the “ Rapparees””—“of three hundred years 
gone by.” His explanation of this seeming contradiction is 
best given in a characteristic passage from a scene describing 
a midnight synod, convened to discuss the fate of the 
informer’s innocent child :— 

“What can anny wan do whin the divil inthers into him? 
Whin I kim out that moonlight night tin years ago, d’ye think 
I had any notion of drivin’ thim slugs through the Ameral’s 
[Admiral’s] carriage? An’ av I knew his daughter was wid him, 
don’t. ye think I’d sooner turn the muzzle upon meself?’— 
‘Whisht!’ said Jim, cautiously. ‘Do ye hear nothin’?’— 
‘Nothin’ at all, said Thade, unconcernedly. ‘And whin you, 
Jim Cassidy, as good an’ riligious a boy as ever broke his 
mother’s heart, lie in wait that night for George ’*—* Whisht, 
for God’s sake, whisht!’ said Jim, rising up. ‘The walls have 
ears. Here’s yer pipe, and bad luck to ye wid it.—‘ I thought 
I’d get it out av ye,’ said Thade, coolly smoking. ‘ Nothin’ but 
wan thing could take the pipe from yer mouth, Jim!’” 

Canon Sheehan is frankly a partisan and largely an idealist, 
but his kind-heartedness renders it difficult for him to be 
altogether harsh to those whom he reprobates; and while he 
paints his “ Whiteboys ” in engaging colours, and tempers their 
ferocity by attributing to them a sense of humour, he can 
recognise signs of grace in landlords and even judges. Nor, 
again, does he abstain from noting some of the less engaging 
features of Irish peasant life, such as the customs of the 
marriage market and the dethronement of parents by their 
married children. There is shrewd criticism, again, in the 
observation: “’Tis a little way of our own we have in Ireland, 
to try and kick the ladder from under a fellow-countryman 
who wants to get to the pinnacle of things, careless whether 
we kill him or maim him for life. But when he comes out 
safe overhead, we all wave our hats and say ‘ Huzza!’” 
The happy ending of the story, in which the nightmare of 
suspicion is finally removed from the descendants of the 
informer, and the curtain falls to the chime of marriage bells, 
is somewhat abruptly contrived; but there is little ground 
for complaint against a writer who writes alike of past and 
present with such freshness and vivid interest in his theme. 
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Two Moods of a@ Man. By Horace G. Hutchinson. (Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 6s.)—George Hood, the hero of this novel, 
behaves from one point of view in the same way as those ladies 
who, declaring that they must have leisure to develop their own 
souls, cut themselves off from their husbands and children to the 
complete neglect of all their most obvious duties. In the story 
before us Hood marries a beautiful gipsy by rites which he 
knows she believes to be legal, and when he is tired of her and 
of the van in which she and their child live he marries another 
woman on the plea that intellectual society is necessary to his 
mental development. Possibly our modern sophists will sympa- 
thise with such reasoning, but the plain person will be apt to 
consider Hood as a plausible scoundrel whose fine sentiments 
eonceal the most callous self-indulgence. The beginning of 
the book, with the pictures of life in the gipsy van, though 
not worked out in detail, furnishes pleasant reading; but 
Hood’s philosophic utterances are not impressive, particularly 
when the results on his actions are those we have indicated. 


The Lady of Lyte. By Graham Hope. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—“Graham Hope” has written a very pretty, but rather slight, 
historical novel of the time of Charles II. It is, however, a 
little provoking that the centre of interest should be shifted 
after the first chapter, and that the charming Lady Anne Nugent 
should become a secondary figure instead of a principal. Principal 
or not, however, Lady Anne Nugent is very much more attractive 
than Kathleen, the “Lady of Lyte” herself, Kathleen being the 
conventional type of spoilt beauty, with few pretensions to 
originality. The glimpses of the Court of Charles II. are pic- 
turesque, and Kathleen’s adventure when she goes disguised 
as an orange girl to the theatre is entertaining, though Nell 
Gwynn is not exactly the person that a heroine should be 
encouraged to imitate, especially to prove her own powers as 
a “beauty unadorned.” ‘The book is not quite so vividly written 
as some of “Graham Hope’s” work, but it leaves a pleasant 
impression on the minds of its readers. 

The Marquis of Putney. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.).—This is a melodrama which principally concerns a 
Duke and a Duchess, neither of whom is a very edifying per- 
sonage. Mr. Marsh manages to make the episode on which the 
whole story turns—the kidnapping of a baby in the middle of 
Hyde Park—almost credible, but, in spite of this, it is not easy to 
take much interest in the book. The characters are all a little 
wooden, and act rather in accordance with the precepts of 
melodrama than the principles which govern the actions of living 
human beings. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——__.———__ 
ART-BOOKS. 

Figure Composition. By R.G. Hatton. (Chapmanand Tall. 7s.6d. 
net.)—This book contains a vast amount of rather disconnected 
information as to the mechanism and structure of pictures and 
decorative designs. The book is very fully illustrated both by well- 
known works and by drawings by the author. Had the discursive- 
ness of the book been less, and had a few subjects been more fully 
treated, its usefulness would have been greater.——More syste- 
matic and useful is a little book of Practical Hints on Painting, 
by H. F. W. Ganz (Gibbings and Co., 2s. 6d.) It is, of course, 
impossible to give instruction in painting by means of a book. 
The more a writer goes into details, and the nearer he comes to 
actual painting, the less successful he is sure to be. At the 
same time, there are many serviceable generalisations in this 
book, and the remarks about “tone” and “value” are sure to 
be useful to a beginner. A very much more scholarly work is 
Mr. H. L. Moore’s Analysis of Drawing, Painting, and Composing 
(published by the Author, 31 Margravine Gardens, West Ken- 
sington, 12s.6d. by post). Here we have a systematic study of 
the elements of drawing, set forth with great originality and 
force. It matters not whether Mr. Moore analyses the form of 
Phidias or the characterisation of Hogarth, he has something 
helpful to tell us about it. He goes minutely into the study of 
structural form, and has much to say on good and bad ways of 
drawing. This book is one that students will find of real use. 


Free-arm and Industrial Drawing. By J. W. T. Vinall. 
(Blackie and Son. 12s.)—This portfolio contains a number of 
drawings and diagrams, many for the blackboard, for the purposes 
of school teaching. ‘here is also a descriptive part treating of 
the teaching of drawing in primary and secondary schools. ‘lhe 
worst of this style of drawing, now fashionable with educational 
authorities, is its superficiality and want of distinction. It is 
hard to believe that any good can come out of these common- 
place renderings of commonplace things, 








Architecture, East and West. A Collection of Essays by R. Phené 
Spiers. (B. T. Batsford. 12s. 6d.)—The writer of these essays 
has the power of making technical matters plain to the reader 
who has no special knowledge of architecture. An essay of great 
interest is the one which treats of Byzantine art in Italy. Mr. 
Spiers shows how the Byzantine architects struck out a new way 
of treating columns compared with former Roman work. They 
found that a column of granite or marble would carry a wall 
above it of greater width than the column itself. But to do this 
the shape of the capital had to be modified and made to spread 
much wider than did that of the classic column. Thus out of 
a constructional development grew the peculiar shape of the 
Byzantine capital, a shape which was of great beauty in itself 
and capable of endless variety of ornament. One essay describes 
the great Mosque of Damascus, which was destroyed by fire in 
1893, and of which there are several illustrations both before and 
after the catastrophe. Sassanian architecture and the churches 
of Jerusalem are among the subjects treated of in this interesting 
collection. 

William Blake. By Irene Langridge. (G. Belland Sons. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—The writer has made a sympathetic and worthy study of 
an extraordinary man. In this book Blake is often compared 
to Beethoven and Michelangelo, but unhappily there was one 
great difference between them. Beethoven and Michelangelo 
were absolute masters of the technical side of their arts, and so 
were free to express their innermost souls fully. Blake could 
only hint at what he had to say. He chose the human body as 
his principal means of expression, but he was only imperfectly 
acquainted with its form and structure. Nevertheless, so great 
was his natural pictorial sense, and so ardent his inspiration, 
that at times he seems to triumph over his limitations. The 
morning stars singing together is one of the most beautiful 
designs ever made. In this volume there is an interesting 
account of the Prophetic Books, with their strange mystical 
obscurities and antinomian leanings. The antinomianism was 
like much else in Blake, purely visionary, and had no relation 
to actuality. The work under notice is fully illustrated, and is 
written with insight and appreciation. 

The series of biographies of artists published by Messrs. Duck- 
worth and Co. (7s. 6d. each) has had added to it Albert Diirer, by 
T. Sturge Moore; Giotto, by Basil de Selincourt; and Verrocchio, 
by Maud Cruttwell. Uniform with these is a remarkable volume 
on Medizval Art, by W. R. Lethaby. In this book, beside the 
lucid descriptions of the technical parts of the Gothic architect’s 
work, there are passages of rare insight into the spirit of 
mediaeval builders. We cannot resist quoting the following 
words, which show the writer’s intense sympathy with, and 
understanding of, the great buildings of the Middle Ages :— 

“The great cathedrals seem to have been built on such a scale 
that they might almost gather the entire adult population of the 
city within their walls. As to these marvellous buildings, the 
half of their glories and wonder cannot be told. They are more 
than buildings, more than art; something intangible was built 
into them with their stones and burnt into them with their glass. 
The work of a@ man, a man may understand; but these are 
the work of ages of nations. All is a consistent development, 
stone is balanced on stone, vault springs from vault, interlacing 
tracery sustains brilliantly dyed glass as branches hold sun- 
saturated foliage, towers stand firm as cliffs, spires are flung into 
the air like fountains. In these buildings all may be explained 
as devised for ritual use and for the instruction of the people; 
all as material and structural necessity; all as traditional de- 
velopment; all as free beauty and romance in stone. From 
whichever point of view we may approach them, the great 
cathedrals satisfy us, and their seeming perfections are but parts 
of a larger perfection. Nothing is marked, nothing is clever, 
nothing is individual nor thrust forward as artistic; they are 
serene, masterly, non-personal, like the works of Nature—indeed 
they are such, natural manifestations of the minds of men working 
under the impulse of a noble idea.” 








TALKS IN A LIBRARY WITH LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton. Recorded by Isabel 
Moore. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Laurence 
Hutton had collected at his house at Princeton a vast number of 
personal mementoes of men, and things, and times,—“ portraits, 
autograph letters, inscribed books, play-bills, menus of old-time 
dinners,” as Mr. G. H. Putnam describes them in his Introductory 
Note. At Mr. Putnam’s suggestion, Mr. Hutton talked to the 
lady who has put together this volume about these things and 
the memories which they called up. She was “a sympathetic 
and discriminating phonograph,” and the result is an eminently 
readable book. Mr. Hutton’s own literary work was largely 
of this kind. His “Literary Landmarks”—that on Edinburgh 
was, we think, his last—were books of association. Here he 








appears, in our judgment, to at least as much advantage, It is, 
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as may be imagined, a book that quite defies analysis. Mr. 
Hutton wanders on from subject to subject, and from 
recollection to recollection; he is always interesting, always 
natural, always kindly. Here is a story which reminds 
us, in a topsy-turvy way, of a famous scene in “The Golden 
Butterfly.” In the early days of the Authors’ Club a 
meeting adjourned from its rooms, when the stove would 
not burn, to a neighbouring hotel. Two strangers showed the 
new-comers some little politeness, and had “a parting nip” with 
them. “Mr. Stedman ventured to tell them who we were. ‘This 
is Mr. Conant,’ he said, ‘of Harper’s Weekly; this, Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop; this, Mr. Richard Grant White, the Shake- 
spearean author; this, Mr. George Cary Eccleston, of the World; 
this, Professor Boyesen, of Cornell; this, Mr. Banner, of Puck ; 
this, Mr. Laurence Hutton, the historian of the stage; and I am 
Mr. E. C. Stedman.’ The strangers looked at us for a moment in 
solemn silence, when the elder said: ‘I am Bismarck, and my 
friend is the Pope of Rome!’ And without a ‘good night’ or a 
glance behind them they hurried out into the storm.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.]} 








On the Borders of Pygmy Land. By Ruth B. Fisher (née 
Hurditch). (Marshall Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Fisher went 
some five years ago, under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society, to Toro, the “ Land of the Mountains of the Moon,” 
lying some two hundred miles north-west of Uganda, where the 
King, Kasagama by name, was a Christian. Very interesting is 
the story which she tells in this volume—tells with an admirable 
combination of the humorous and the serious—of her journeyings, 
and of her experiences generally. The King seems to be a most 
admirable monarch, physically fit for his place, for he is 6 ft. 3 in. 
in height, and conscientiously anxious to do his duty. He is not 
above amusing himself, for he plays at football, and enjoys it 
vastly, save for the regret that he “has never experienced the 
excitement of a scrimmage,’—his people do not like to hustle 
him, and with good reason, quite apart from reverence for 
his Royal state. It is pleasant to read that all the four 
Uganda Kings lead exemplary Christian lives. The account 
of how the country generally has benefited by the Christianising 
process may be commended to the attention of those who 
are inclined to speak slightingly of missionary work. Not 
the least interesting part of Mrs. Fisher’s book is indi- 
cated by the title. She has made acquaintance with the 
Pygmies. This people is about as low down in the human scale 
as can be imagined. They have no civil order, no homes, and no 
fire; that is, what they use they get from their neighbours, the 
Bambuba, carrying about wood-ashes in leaves and blowing them 
into a flame. Mrs. Fisher tells us various amusing things about 
her own Pygmy god-child, Blasiyo. This little fellow is very 
fond of football; indeed, he is the only player who ventures to 
hustle King Kasagama. He spends his earnings on hiring men 
on whose shoulders he rides,—five cowries (one-third of a 
farthing) is the price for once round the courtyard. Ina more 
serious mood he teaches, having a class of from twelve to twenty 
men, whom he keeps in order with a cane,—“ without respect,” 
he says, “progress is impossible.” We should like to say 
more about this admirable book. One word must be given to the 
dolls, an article of import which has proved an immense success. 
At first the children were terrorised by them, but their mothers 
saw them with delight. Now all classes and ages rejoice in 
them. Even the King keeps one in his study for an interval of 
relaxation. ——A very different book is In Remotest Barotseland, by 
Colonel Colin Harding (Hurst and Blackett, 10s. 6d. net). Colonel 
Harding’s experiences were not so pleasant as Mrs. Fisher’s. He 
came across in his long journeyings (extending over thousands of 
miles) many dismal traces of the slave trade, and the character 
of the tribes that he visited was anything but attractive. His 
most pleasing moments were spent among missionaries, whom he 
does not, it is clear, appreciate, though he speaks of individuals 
among them with respect and gratitude. The narrative leaves 
on the reader a somewhat confused and dreary impression. This, 
however, does not hinder us from recognising the value of the 
pioneer work which Colonel Harding and others are doing. 


Women and Wisdom in Japan. With an Introduction by 
Shingoro Takaishi. (John Murray. 1s. net.)—This little book 
reproduces the text of a treatise, “Greater Learning for Women,” 
written some two centuries ago by the Japanese moralist, Kaibara 
“The sole basis of the entire moral teaching of Japan 


Ekken. 











may be said to consist of the spirit of unselfishness.” It is thus” 
that the Introduction begins. This is very noble ; but we ask, 
Who formulated this code for the life of women? To lay down 
unselfishness on the basis of another person’s conduct is not 
exactly what we mean by the word. A man who says to women, 
“Think nothing of yourselves; give up everything for me; bear ' 
with all my faults,” and so forth, is not exactly on that clovated? 
plane of ethics which Shingoro Takaishi describes. “The five 
worst infirmities that afflict the female,” writes Kaibara Ekken, 
“are indocility, discontent, slander, jealousy, and silliness. With. 
out any doubt these five infirmities are found in seven or eight 
out of every ten women.” The editors say that “they desire, 
above all things, that, in their humble way, these books shall be 
the ambassadors of goodwill and understanding between East 
and West.” Perhaps the wisdom of choosing the “Greater 
Learning for Women” as one of their missionary books is lesg 
conspicuous than the courage. 


The Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. By 
Norman Moore, M.D., and Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. (Aberdeen 
University Press.)—This Society had its origin a hundred years 
ago in a secession from the Medical Society of London. Thig 
volume celebrates its centenary and relates its history. It began 
with two humble rooms and a basement in Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn. In 1810 it migrated to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, sharing 
chambers with the Geological Society. Other changes followed 
in the course of time, ending with what may be considered a final 
migration to the Society’s present abode in Hanover Square. The 
annals of the Society contain records of its business affairs and of 
its “Transactions.” Of course, more papers were read before 
the meetings than could be published, and it was nothing more 
than might be expected if the selection was not always of the 
best. In 1823, for instance, Dr. Forbes, of Chichester, re- 
commended the use of the stethoscope, which would appear not 
to have been generally known to the profession. But the paper 
was not published. This was unquestionably a mistake. But 
how about a paper communicated some thirty years later, 
“ Mode of healing Fractures of the Thigh, without Splints, with- 
out Extension, and without Pain, making a perfect cure”? As the 
authors say, the Council can hardly be forgiven for the loss of 
this communication. The Society has had fifty Presidents; 
notices of these complete the volume. Charles Williams, the 
eminent expert in pulmonary disease; Sir James Paget; Charles 
West, a great authority on the diseases of childhood; Eric 
Erichsen; Andrew Barclay ; John Marshall; Sir George Johnson ; 
George Pollock; Sir E. H. Steveking ; and Sir Andrew Clark (who 
died in his year of office), make a sufiiciently illustrious succes- 
sion. The Presidents of 1890 and after are still living. Each, 
it may be remarked, holds office for two years, and the honour 
is conferred alternately on a physician and a surgeon. 


Sketches by Duncan Moul, Letterpress by 
R. H. Ernest Hill. (F. E. Robinson and Co. 6s.)—This com- 
pletes the “Home Counties Series,” Sussex, it should be under- 
stood, being included inthis term. The volume amply vindicates 
the claim of Essex to be counted picturesque. It is true that it 
is largely indebted for its beauties to human work; it abounds 
in old manor-houses and the like, and has some fine gardens. 
But, then, we know that man has had avery large share in making 
the country, at least the country that most of us see. As we go 
through these drawings—and a very pleasant task it is—we find 
that a very considerable proportion are of buildings of one kind 
and another. As our authors begin with Colchester, we expect 
this kind of illustration. But the same continues; the most 
rural in the first sixty pages are a mill and two bridges. 
Then on p. 61 we have a view on the Colne. Nature pre- 
dominates in “Yeldham Oak,” divides “Castle Hedingham,” 
and engrosses “ Monkswood,” a scene in Epping Forest. In 
“ Beeleigh Falls,” again, the bridge and the weir make no small 
addition to the charm. All the other pictures are mainly archi- 
tectural. Here the artist has found abundant material, and 
made excellent use of it, while, of course, to the writer this kind 
of subject is much the more suggestive. 


Picturesque Essex. 


Wer Ist’s. By Hermann A. L. Degener. (Degener, Leipzig. 
9s. 6d.)—Herr Degener has given us here a German Who’s 
Who. It is a gigantic undertaking, and need not fear com- 
parison with its English contemporary, the less so seeing that 
this is its first appearance, while Who’s Who shows the result of 
a considerable process of evolution. There are some thirteen 
thousand biographies in the volume, a considerable number 
being of non-Germans. Among these are some of prominent 
Englishmen. Wemay give as an example the English names that 
occur under the letter “A”: Abbott, T.; Adams, W. G.; Adamson, 
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W.; Adler, Hermann ; Akers-Douglas, A.; Allbut, T. C.; Alling- 
ham, Helen; Alma-Tadema, Sir L.; Anson, Sir W. R.; Arnold- 
Forster, H. O.; Asquith, H. H. The total number of names 
under this letter is about two hundred and fifty. Taking another 
letter, “L,” where there may be three times as many names, we 
find Labouchere, H.; Lambton, F. W.; Lankester, E. R.; Lascelles, 
sir F. C.; [Lecky, W. E. H.]; Legros, A.; Lloyd-George, D.; 
Low, C. G.; [Lowther, J.]; Lowther, J. W. It is, of course, very 
dificult to say what foreign names may be legitimately looked 
for in a book of this kind, but these lists are not as well chosen 
as might be. Literature is practically excluded. ‘T'wo of the ten 
names under “L” are of deceased persons. Herr Degener would 
do well before he issues another edition to consult with some 
well-informed Englishman. 


An Historical Account of the Worshipful Society of Girdlers. 
By W. Dumville Smythe, M.A. (The Chiswick Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Smythe takes occasion to correct the error, which we 
must confess to having shared, that the “ girdlers” were so called 
fromthe “ griddle” or gridiron, and that their business, accordingly, 
was to make, not girdles, but griddle-cakes. The error was caused 
by the arms of the Company, in which, by a common transposition, 
“girdle” is changed into “gridle,” the device being the gridiron 
on which St. Lawrence suffered. The truth is that the girdlers 
made girdles and such kindred articles as garters. Much curious 


information has been collected in this volume. So we read in it: 


an example of mediaeval Trade-Unionism,—how certain girdlers 
were prosecuted for using gold and silver, material which only 
goldsmiths could lawfully use. This was in A.D. 1326. The 
same influences, on another side of the business, come into play 
when an artisan girdler accused the Court of employing 
“foreigners and maids.” Not long after the Court retaliated by 
accusing the artisans of “using turned harness contrary to the 
ordinances of the Company.” “Meantime, whilst the Company 
were quarrelling among themselves, the trade was slipping from 
their hands.” Altogether, it is a very pretty parable. A more 
pleasant subject is the Company’s feasting. At an entertainment 
in 1698, to leave out garnishing and vegetables, &c., two hams, 
two venison pasties, two haunches and a neck of venison, sixteen 
chickens, and a leg of mutton were provided for sixty-four people, 
with one hundred and forty-four bottles of wine (Port, Madeira, 
Lisbon, and Montano). The book will well repay reading. 


Norway. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 83s. 6d. net.)—This 
volume, compiled from official sources, first appeared in 1900, on 
the occasion of the Paris Exhibition of that year, and is now 
republished at a juncture to which it is even more appropriate. 
The geography, geology, fauna, flora, population, political con- 
stitution, revenue, church, army and navy, education, and other 
matters are made the subjects of papers by various authors who 
have had the advantage of all the official information that they 
wanted. 


We may mention, for the benefit of such of our readers as the 
subject may concern, The Legal Handbook of British South Africa, 
by W. H. Somerset Bell and Manfred Nathan, LL.D. (African 
Book Company, Grahamstown, Cape Colony). It will be remem- 
bered that the Common Law of British South Africa is the 
Roman-Dutch. But, of course, in practice the Statute Law of 
the different Colonies has a wide operation, 
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is one of the best restoratives than can be taken.’’—The Guardian. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_ 
Atlas of Commercial Geography, 4to ..............(W. & A. K. Johnston) net 5/0 
Bruce (F. D.), Man’s Spiritual Enemies, cr 8v0 ..........s00+ (Stockwell) net 2/6 


Buxton (H. J. W.), Day by Day Duty: Sermons, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 5/0 
Castle (F.), Machine Construction and Drawing, 4to...............(Macmillan) 4/6 











Cox (J. C.), Canterbury, cr 8vo............ ci vns ona bana anise Gssusee (Methuen) net 4/6 
Douglas (G.), Noreen: a Romance, er 8vo sessseseseeee(Drane) 3/6 
Dowden (E.), Michel de Montaigne, cr 8V0 ........sssse00e000 (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Dowling (R.), The Fate of Luke Ormerod, cr 8vo.........(Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Favenc (E.), Voices of the Desert, er 8VO ..........0008+ sessssessees(Ee Storch) 2/6 
Forman (J. M.), Tommy Carteret: a Novel, cr 8V0........5+ (Ward & Lock, 6/0 
Forster (R. H.), In Old Northumbria, cr 8V0 ......cccccceseseeeesceeees (Long) net 3/6 


Hardern (T. B.), A Manual of the Collects from the Book of Common 
Prayer, Cr 8VO ........0...08 sesessseeseesees(Skeflington) net 2/6 


Hodges (G.), The Human Nature of the Saints, er 8vo ...(Skeflington) net 3/6 





Holland (H. 8.), Personal Studies, er 8vo ...........2-++...(Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Hume (F.), Lady Jim of Curzon Street, cr 8v0...........s0008 00 (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Keesey (C. W.), The Voice from Patmos, cr 8V0.......6000 wee(Stockwell) net 5/0 
Le Queux (W.), Confessions of a Ladies’ Man, cr 8vo .........+ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Legge (A. E. J.), The Ford : a Novel, Cr 8V0 ....scesscseceeeeseeseee Saaented (Lane) 6/0 


Lightfoot (J.), Elementary Algebra for Junior Students (Ralph & Holland) 2/6 
Long (G.), Fortune’s Wheel: a Novel, cr 8V0........+:s0000000(E. V. White) 6/0 
O'Donovan (M.), Mr. Muldoon: a Novel, cr 8V0......sssscsseecesseeees (Greening) 6/0 
Osborne (H, H.), The Life Beautiful, cr 8vo ...............+....(Stockwell) net 3/0 
Phillips (D. C.), The Cost: a Novel, cr 8VO ...........000 see (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), Knock at a Venture, cr 8V0............se0eseseeeeeeees-(Methuen) 6/0 
Porter (A. W.), Intermediate Course of Mechanics, cr 8vo ...(J. Murray} 5/0 
Reed (M.), At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern, cr 8vo...............(Putnam) 6/0 
Scholle (W.), German Reader for Middle Forms, cr 8vo ............(Blackie) 2/6 
Scratton (H.), The Fortuna Filly, er 8vo_ ................0:0..+..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Sessions (F.), Literary Celebrities of the English Lake District (E. Stock) 6/0 
Seventh Dream (The), by ‘* Rita,” cr 8vo ..................(Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Skipton (H. P. K.), John Hoppner, 16mo ...............+2+:.+++-(Methuen) net 2/6 
Smith (F. E.), International Law as Interpreted during the Russo- 
Tapanese WAP, BVO .......00...ccscccccscercceccccceccsccccscosccsssccssceeees( UNWin) net 25/0 
Smith (H.), His Private Life : a Novel, cr 8vo sessessseseceeecee( Wellby) 6/0 
Spurr (H. A,), Mel. B, Spurr; his Life, Work, Writings, and Recitations 
(A. Brown) net 2/6 
Step (E.), Wild Flowers Month by Month, Vol. II., er 8vo ...(Warne) net 6/0 
Sterndorff (G.), The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, cr 8vo (Putnam) 6/0 
Stevenson (R. L.), Essays on the Art of Writing......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
“ The Doctor Says.” What Does the Doctor Say? cr 8vo (Appleton) net 3/ 
Warden (F.), The House by the River, cr 8VO .........ss:sssseeeeeeeeeeee(Unwin) 6/0 
Watson (H. B. M.), Twisted Eglantine : a Novel, cr 8Vo ......... (Methuen) 6/0 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), My Friend the Chauffeur, cr 8vo(Methuen) 6/0 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


The West Riding Education Committee will require, in September, the 
services of :— 

ONE ASSISTANT MASTER to teach principally Mathematics; salary 
£150 per annum. , 

ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach principally Mathematics and 
Physical Exercises; salary £120 per annum. : 

Applications for these posts must be made on forms to be obtained from 
the Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they 
must be returned not later than Saturday, 2nd September, 1905. Copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 





ae 2 OF LONDON, 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a DISTRICT INSPECTOR, under the Chief Inspector 
(Education). He will be required to inspect public elementary day schools 
and evening schools, and, if necessary, any other educational institutiong 
within the district allotted to him. 

The salary is £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum 
salary of £600 a year. 

The person appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give his whole time to the duties of the office, and will in 
other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s 
service, particulars of which are contained in the form of application. 

In connection with this appointment there is no restriction with regard to 
sex. 

Applications should be made on the official form to ba obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens 
S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica: 
tions must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 23rd day of Sep. 
tember, 1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
G. L. GOMME, 
The County Hall, Clerk of the London County Council, ' 
Spring Gardens, S8.W., 
August 16th, 1905. 


oe eo O F LONDON, 


L.C.C, SCHOOL OF MARINE ENGINEERING. 
APPOINTMENT OF JUNIOR DEMONSTRATOR, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APFLICATIONS for appoint- 
ment as Junior Demonstrator in Physics and Electrical Engineering at the 
L.C.C. School of Marine Engineering, Poplar, for three evenings a week, 

Salary at the rate of 10s. 6d, an evening. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1905, accompanied by one copy of three testimonials of recent date, 
Candidates applying through the post for a form of application must enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend Committee 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification, 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 








Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
August 21st, 1905. 


per are BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the POLYTECHNICS, at a salary of £350 per annum. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office, and will be responsible for the development and 
organisation, discipline, and educational elfliciency of the instruction given in 
the Polytechnics. 

The instruction at these Centres is, for the most part, given in the evening, 
an 1 in addition to Classes in Science, Art, Trade, Commercial and Domestic 
Subjects, there are Evening Courses in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

The Principal will also be required to superintend any other Evening Classes 
established or’to be established by the Committee, and to advise and assist 
the Committee in the co-ordination of all ¢elasses of education. ’ 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, and must hold University or 
other professional qualitication. 

A Prospectus of the Classes held in the Polytechnics, together with copies 
of the Form of Application and Statement of Duties, may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials 
of recent date, must be sent not later than 11th September, 1905. 

JAMES SMYTH, Clerk, 








Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon. 
20th July, 1905, 


electeaina MASHKURA SOCIETY, 
SHEBIN-EL-KOM, LOWER EGYPT. 


In view of the creation of a Secondary School at Shebin-el-Kom, APPLICA- 
TIONS are INVITED for TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS to begin work in 
October, and to teach in English exclusively, Principal Subjects: (1) Mathe- 
matics and Science; (2) English History and Geography. ll boys are 
Mohammedans. Candidates must not be over 30 years of age, have a sound 
constitution, and hold a Diploma (lst Class) in Teaching. Salary £240 per 
annum. Increase of salary depends upon the success of the boys. Allowance 
for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours four daily. The School is closed 
on Thursday in the afternoon and all day on Friday. Sunday is a working 
day. Summer vacation not less than two months. Masters are to sign 4 
contract to serve for two years, subject to such appointment being cancelled 
at any time for inefficiency or misconduct. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, must be sent in before 
September Ist, 1905, to IBRAHIM EFFENDI FAHMY, Inspector, Masai 
Mashkura Schools, Shebin-el-Kom, Egypt, to whom candidates may apply by 
letter for further information. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 








The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or before 


Saturday, September 9th, 1905, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, >. 


June 24th, 1905, gistrar. 





EW FOREST.—For Winter Season or longer, WELL- 
FURNISHED COTTAGE in Forest, one mile from Brockenhurst 
Station, TO LET, with attendance and use of pony cart. £2 2s. weekly. 
Three bedrooms, one small, besides servants’; two large sitting-rooms. Good 
garden.—Apply, Miss GURNEY, The Weirs, Brockenhurst. 


ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 

PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 

possession.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 

33 Poultry, E.C.; or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs, 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 











J type gers in an English family living on the Continent, 

an ENGLISH GOVERNESS, capable of teaching the usual English 
subjects and French, also the Piano and ordinary Elementary Music, She 
must b2 a Protestant, and preference will be given to a member of the Church 
of England ; but if a Nonconformist, she must be willing to attend the Church 
services with her pupils.—Apply by letter only to ‘‘ FLUMINA,” c/o Street’s, 
30 Cornhill, E.C, 


QOUTH KENSINGTON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 


—A Lady (University Honours), experienced in higher educational work, 





| foreign travel, household management, RECEIVES in comfortable home (close 


to Museums) EIGHT ELDER GIRLS, desiring Special Subjects or to SEK 
LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages,—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, Porter’s Library, South Kensington. 





()VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH,—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 
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MONI O A’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
—— 


TT RIOK BAN K, 

1) pals—Mrs. ED aed Mt IED MAY (EE Hist.), C.T.C 
inci: MUIRHEAD an iss , M. on. -), C.T.C. 
hin (Successors to Miss Pellatt). 

PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams. 

Games, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION, 


‘T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
hk) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully ag staff of Resident 
English ’and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Pro essors. Special attention 

iven to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
var the Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE, SAFFRON WALDEN.— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN (recognised by the Board of 
Education).—Principals: The Misses COWELL. A few Vacancies for Boarders. 
Excellent testimonials and recommended by the Bisho of Barking, the Vicar of 
Saffron Walden, and others.—NEXT TERM will COMMENCE SEPT. 13th. 
PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 
A in their own house, RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
jimited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 guineas a year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas.—Ad 


dress, H., ‘‘Cantuar,” Hurst Grove, Bedford. 
To be forwarded. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classica! Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


HITGIFT HOUSE.—DAY & BOARDING SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Preparatory for children under ten (recognised by the 

Board of Education). Inclusive terms, £40 to £45. Special advantages for 

Music.—Principals, the Misses INGRAMS, 77 and 79 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautifu 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&e, Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.MLG , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kL) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews, 


wT. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (103 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
languages Tripos, Girton College. 


ONTAINEBLEAU, BOURNEMOUTH (Recognised).— 

HOME SCHOOL (for Gentlewomen only) offers unusual advantages 

for Languages, Music, and Painting. Fine house, high amongst pines. Gym., 

Studio, Sanatorium, and field. Very strong Staff. Good Church teaching.—Pros- 
pectus on application to Miss C. A. ROWLAND (Hist. Honours, Oxford), 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 

EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E, RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 

(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


"I\XHE -PRINCIPAL of a _ high-class “ Recognised” 
Boarding School for Girls, in fine position on South Coast, can 
CEIVE, to fill vacancies, one or two PUPILS of good social position. 





















































HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzm £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fem £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 

“aoe of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


U DOR H A by S.¢ kG Ok, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
rincipal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpren, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huecuener (French Literature); Dr. STeppat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapgeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); George MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paun Srorvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Ke.u. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres. Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 

Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are pre d for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on Sept. 22nd. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. yo tel Milman, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 

Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 

















MXNHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERS a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to those who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, terms, 
scholarships, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, at the College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


S'- MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘leacher for Physical ‘Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 




















ARSON’S MEAD, ASH'TEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Veachers for ull subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 

ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 
and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 
stabling.—Apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 
R.S.0. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 








igh standard of education. Large grounds. Bracing air. 


“B, Z.,” care of J, & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals; Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 
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-QOOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To' train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied ‘with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 

arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &e. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.F. 
Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER, 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in! 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (430 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cambridge Higher 
Local Honours. Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Also 
' SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
. Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
‘Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional trainiug for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University.. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September. —Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


IFWHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
- INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Gaskibe -ealateks of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MA'THER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Retanlnctionn, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE.—The 
CHOIR SCHOOL is a first-class Preparatory School for the Public 
Schools, for Sons of Gentlemen only.—Applications for admission to the Choir 
{age limit, 10 years) or the School should be addressed to G.S. FOWLER, 
Esq., M.A., St. George’s School, Windsor Castle. 




















OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th. 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded (3 of these for Day Boys) if candidates 
qualified.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER before Nov. llth. College in- 
spected by Board of Education and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. 
ew Science Buildings. One or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. NEXT TERM COMMENCES Sept. 22nd. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 
The BURSAR. 


A, ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, NOVEMBER 14th and 15th, open to all boys 
under 15. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Very moderate fees. Head- 
Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 

YORK. 


OOTHAM =e Ob: <6 eh 6 Jat 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 

The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
For Prospectus and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. Fd (RED ELE OO PORRIDGE 24 
W YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 

THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
ON SEPTEMBER 27ru. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KIEENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


JELSTED SCHOOL.—A few Head-Master’s NOMINA- 
TIONS (£25-£10) available for Next Term, beginning September 20th.— 

For particulars of SCHOLARSHIPS, HONOUR LIST, ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT, ARMY CLASSES, and JUNIOR HOUSE, apply BURSAR, 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex, 


























Peoronp COLLEGE FOR WoOmMmgEyY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) , 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, wW. 


The SESSION 1905-6 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 5th. Studen; 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 4th. Lec ts 
given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken systematical} 
they form a connected and progressive Course, but a Single Course in ve 
wo ony J by horny tion for all Examinati es 
ourses are held in preparation for all Exa: ions of the Univers} 

London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) and tt 
the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. 6 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in 
— Bag The Early English Text Society’s Prize will be awarded in 

une, " 

Students can reside in the College. 

TRAIL G DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 

A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £20 for one year is offered for the Course 
of Secondary Training, beginning in October, 1905. 

The Scholarship will be awarded to the best candidate holding a Degree or 
easirelent in pe Apo AD of. the ‘Teaiial 

pplications should reach the HEAD of the ining Departm 

than September 18th. hte a a J 


eee 
T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
and TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 
INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Uneqnalled facilities are therefore avail. 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 

F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School, 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 927 beds are in constant use; in. 
patients last year, 13,556; out-patients, 206,586; accidents, 19,186; major 
operations, 2,830. 

Appointments.—Eighty qualified appointments are made anuuaily ; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
Prenreece SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 

eptember. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE, 

ATHLETIC GROUND, RESIDENCE, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 2nd, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 are offered for 
competition annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, Regula. 
tions for residence in the College, new scheme for payment of composition 
fees, Xc., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London 
Bridge, S.E. 


QT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 




















PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER Sth, 1905. The Colle; 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for 
Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1906, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 

SCHOOL, 


College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
TY NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Head-Master—H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 19th. 
The School is organised as a First-Grade Modern and Classical School, with 
Higher Commercial and Science Departments. 


For Prospectus apply to 
W. W. SETON, M.A.. Secretary. 
Besa ac ARCT Ao SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

HIGWELIL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on DECEMBER 13th, 

Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 
nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


Bromus GROVE <§ 

















SCHOOL, 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rx. 
| ES Se. SCHOO L— 


High position within view of the sea. Classical and Modern Sides. 
French and German on direct method. Examined by Oxford and Cambrid 








; Joint Board. Good cricket and football field, gymnasium, laboratory work- 


shop, swimming bath. Honours include First Class (8th place) in Mathematics 


| RECEIVES a few Resident PUPILS. 


at Cambridge.—Rev. HERBERT A. WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


REPARATION for MINING ENGINEERING or Life 

in South Africa—A GENTLEMAN who has had over 20 years’ experi- 

ence in South Africa and has a perfect knowledge of Mining in all its details 
The situation is one of the most 





' healthy in England, being midway between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne, 





500 ft. above sea level. 13 acres of grounds. Good stabling. Posts in South 
Africa guaranteed to those Students who work and show good results, There 
is every coerce? of og pe! a thorough knowledge of French and Draw: 
ing.—Apply, “HH. B.,” c/o J, and J, Paton, 143 Cannon Street, B.C, 
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Bent Y PO RALF.Y COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


urses for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING, and ELECTRICAL 

- ENGINEERS, also for ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS. 
Professor—R. M. Frorrier, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 2 
” Special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and Engincer- 
in Ryorks Scholarships, favourable arrangements being made with firms in 
pn Bristol for practical training to be obtained in works concurrently 
with the College Course. A nae ‘aie 
‘A Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying examinations. 
The Associateship of the College is conferred on those Students who obtain a 
First-class Senior Diploma. f iin : 
The Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
in lieu of its entrance examination. 
‘Applications for vacancies in October to be made as early as age to the 
undersigned, from whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton 


may be obtained. 


the Colle; 


JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 
IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.I.M.E. 


Sanpwicu System or Mining TRAINING. 
DAY MINING COURSES. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a.m. 
Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s. each awarded annually. 
Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. ; 
The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
Yation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 
‘A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec, 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 

n. 

"Tersats are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible, 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M A.Oxou., Jefirey House, 
Kinnear Koad, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 3Uth and October 2nd between 9.30 and 


12.30 o’clock. 
TERIGHTON PARK s.0 H.@ Oh, 


NEAB READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


EADING 8 C HOO lL. 


Founded by Henry VII., 1485. Inspected by the Board of Education and 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board ; approved by the 
Army Council as a School whose School Certificate a Candidates from 
the Army Qualifying Examination; recognised by the College of Surgeons and 
by the College of Physicians as ‘‘a place of instruction in Chemistry and 

ics,” qunse 
‘or Prospectus and List of University Scholarships and other distinctions 
won in recent years apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. W. CHAS 
EPPSTEIN, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 


PpouLak 'U 























INSTITUTION, N.. B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
NEW SESSION BEGINS on 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-Houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
oolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields: resident Cricket professional. 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, or to F. WATTS, 
ie emery, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19ru 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 

. Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 

Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 

CROYDON. 


HITGIFT (OO 




















SCHOOL, 


Head-Master, S.0. ANDREW, M.A. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 19th. There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in SEPTEMBER, 
___For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for 
Army and University Entrance Examinations. 
COLLEGE. 


mAsStTBOURNSE 








U iv eResityr OF DUBREHAM. 





FACULTIES OF ABTS, LETTERS, AND THEOLOGY, 





MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, October 13th, 





For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence, 
apply to 
the MASTER of University College, 
or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 


or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 





DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY ARE OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars as to Residence, Scholarships, &., at the Women’s Hostel, 
apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Abbey House, Durham, 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations, Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osborne, 
to Naval Clerkships, &. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
THE INCORPORATED 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M. Ship ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. 

Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.B.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of general education is carried out, 
rotate Save particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


A; ct ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
“ MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 








4 iepmeemmees 





Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, RB.N.R., H.M.S, ‘Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION to be held on SEP- 
TEMBER 2ist and 22nd, Four Scholarships of £50, £30, £25, and £20 
offered for competition. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 

—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


First-Grade Endowed School. Pre tion for Universities, Army, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 
to 8th. Open to Boys joining NEX'T TERM, September 22nd. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


N WALES COAST, ST.:CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4% hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession, Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
Glebe 


UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK.—The 

House Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Public Schools. 
Splendid climate; 7 acres of ground ; premises include Senior and Junior Houses, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, and detached Sanatorium.—Head-Master, Mr. H, 
CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.Oxon. Next Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A 

Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application, 


/NHE Rev. A. T. RICHARDSON, M.A. Oxon., First-class 
Mathematics and P.T.E., has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS. Long 
and successful experience of Teaching in Public School and privately. 






































NEXT TEEBM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 22nd, 





Has 
pepared for all the Principal Examinations for Boys, Comfortable homes 


ealthy locality, Games.— Vicarage, Petersfield, 
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‘ OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners,Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c. 
‘or , with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 





—— 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate informati 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in pee pe Bd 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch wi leadin 
educational establishments. Advice, free of en, is given: y = Tae 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, ' y 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospect 


— O, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.— 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


eo for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

GUILD, 


NTERNATIONAL 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 














HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of AUGUST and 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Cc German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Wemeck Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Mngland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.—Madame and Mile. BERGERAT, living in pretty 
house close to Bois Boulogne, RECEIVE FEW YOUNG ENGLISH 
GIRLS, to whom they offer advantage of continuing French and Artistic 
Studies in refined and comfortable home; highest references given and 
required.—110 Rue Mogart. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music. Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 


des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
AMES, Professeurs Université, PRENDRAIENT 
ETRANGERES. Vie de famille. Prix modéré.—MONCEAUX, 


Prof. Auxerre, Yonne. 


ES IRIS, VERSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION for a FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Excellent French 
teaching. Opportunity for studying Music, Art, Languages, &c. Cooking and 
Dressmaking. Social advantages.—For terms, apply Mile. DEVOT, 17ter 
Bue Victor Bart, Versailles. 


COLE SUPERIEURE de COMMERCE, ROUEN, 
FRANCE. Healthy situation. Foreigners admitted as Boarders or 
Day-scholars (12 years of age or upwards). Training divided into two cycles, 
School and boarding tees are as follows :— 
First Cycle (12 to 16 years), 1,900 frs. per annum. 
Second Cycle (16 to 22 years), 2,300 frs. per annum, 
Full particulars and Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 





























] ANOVER.—The PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM 





BARSINGHAUSEN RECEIVES a few ENGLISH BOARDERS for 
General Education or for the Study of French and German for Special Examina- 
tions. Charming and healthy situation (Hanoverian Hills)—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, Oberlehrer Thur, Barsinghausen. 


RESDEN.—High-class PENSION for LADIES. 
Young Ladies chaperoned. Terms moderate; excellent situation; close 

to tennis courts, swimming bath, riding school, skating; special facilities for 
Opera, &c. German always spoken. Food good and liberally supplied.— 
Frau ISIDOR LOOSS, 16 Reichs Strasse. 











ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. ‘Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 
at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 
and Art inGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 

Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J. and J. PA'TON, EpucarionaL AGENTS, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &., of over 
750 good Schools, alsoa Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, Is. 4. 
ge SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 











BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for ‘Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 








YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
culars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

td., 22 Craven Street, ‘I'rafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 

“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








BE i 

DUCATION.—CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS: 

, English, age Gormen, Swiss, and Deo Prospectuses and full 
information gratis. to er cent, saved on all Sch 

ORELLANA and CO., 80 Wiewtes Street, London. eneets tote through 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambri 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardicte 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examination 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, we. 


mo ART COLOUR, GENERAL PRINTERS, AND 
OTHERS INTERESTED IN HIGH-CLASS PRINTING, 


FOR SALE as a going concern, an old-established PRINTING BUSINESS 
in the Midlands, with a good reputation and connection for very High-clasg 
Work of every description. 

The Works are well equipped with modern and up-to-date Plant and 
mia including a very valuable collection of the best Lithographic 

tones. 

There are good orders in hand, and this affords an unique opportunity of 
acquiring a valuable and substantial business. 

For further particulars apply to T. O. WILLIAMS and PAYNE, Chartered 
Accountants, 20 Cannon Street, Birmingham; or JAMES SPICER and 
SONS, 50 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


| heaeahaetalatiniad CRUELTY TO OATS, 


Persons leaving their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of caretakers, are 
earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead 
of consigning them to a lingering death in empty honses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. Cats are received ag 
boarders at the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, Battersea Park Road, 8.W. 
—G. L. DERRIMAN, Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., No. 105 Jermyn Street. e 
eee ore WANTED, 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 

Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht, 
Perfect Cuisine. 


12s. LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), 

GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, September 23rd, 

CONSTANTINOPLE and PALESTINE CRUISES to follow. . 
NO-NIGHT-TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS. 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ADEIRA AND PORTUGAL, 
A delightful HOLIDAY TOUR by the Booth Line Royal Mail Steam. 
ship ‘ JEROME,’ leaving Liverpool August 29th. 
£15 to £19 covers all expenses for 22 to 25 days, visiting Havre, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Madeira, &c. First-class Travel, Comfortable Hotels, Through Book- 
ingsfrom London. Subsequent fortnight and three weeks tours £10 to £19 
leave England every ten days. 
Apply the BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, 
W.C. ; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


N OPPORTPTUN IT ¥. 

Special Trip from 
LIVERPOOL TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 

TRIESTE, FIUME, 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 18,564 tons, 

well known for her steadiness and comfort. 
From Liverpool Saturday, October 14th. 
Apply, THE CUNARD 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guarantecd by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, ¥'.R.5., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 

(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 






































OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &e. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 
25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; ae 
6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 
2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romauce, 
1810; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1562; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Scenes Clerical 
Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON: 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Presidents— 


The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S.W. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 


N; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 


Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 

Prof, Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 


‘aii ir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL. 

Geikie, FRS., Sir > tibert, KCAL, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.CMLG..C.B. Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 

Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 

Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is.; 


DLA., Litt.D., Sir C. 
Jilly, Esq., 
EL 


various Languages. 


D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 


Life 


Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 


Members. 
(1,626 PP+s 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s.; te members, 25s. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


The NEW CATALOGUE 





~ FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 
18 STRAND. 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Loot 
Agency, any high-cla s Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CoRNER 
BooksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SuBscrirrion NewsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Lrprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tug 
Harnotp A, WiLson Company, LTD., 35 


King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 


Montreal, Canada ; Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brishane 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; TL. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 


‘THE BOOK OF THE 
CHEAP COTTAGES 
EXHIBITION.” 


Have you had one? 
Price Is.; by post, Is. 4d. 


PUBLISHERS— 
The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water, 4 and 5 Dean 
Street, Holborn, WC. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
WEYMOUTH. 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings. <A copy of the ‘‘ Official Guide” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1 Is. 

Members can obtain Railway’ Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. ‘ 

Tite, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Weymouth; or the 
Church House, Westminster, S.W:; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
Jobn Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


= and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackERayY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 











Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .......0s0seeseeseeseeee£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........scccessessseceesee oe £15055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILLI, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRI 
Ropinson & CLEAVER have a 


_POCKE world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


tists Post FRE&, MANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH 


perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 


from 5/11 per doz. 
SHIRTS, Fine 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


Quality Long 
LISTS POST FREE. 





Children’s 1/3 doz, | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 2/3 ,, — 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 . Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


Cloth, with 4- 
fold pure Linen 
& SHIRTS. Fronts, 35/6 
* per 4-doz. 

(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 

14/- the 4-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 








THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Tennis Court. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 


COMPANY, 


MILD 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 


vayable to“ John Baker.” 





5d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MEDIUM 
4id. per oz.; t1lb. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 


to applicants mentioning this Paper. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW as _ Interpreted 
DURING THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By F. E. Situ, B.C.L., 
formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and Vinerian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford; and N. W. Sister, LL.M., Trin. H. Cant., Barristers- 
at-Law. yal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 

Chapters of spegial interest are those on the Detention and Destruction of 

Neutral Vessels—Blockade—Contraband of War—the Right of Search—and 

Mines in Mid-Ocean. 


AN IMPORTANT TRAVEL BOOK. 
READY SEPTEMBER 4rua, 


SIBERIA: a Record of Travel, Climbing and Exploration. 
By Samvet Turner, F.R.G.S. With more than 200 Illustrations and with 
2 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

This work is of great interest from the point of view both of trave] and of 
statistics. It relates some truly remarkable mountaineering exploits, and also 
gives a valuable account cf the country and its agricultural and commercial 
possibilities. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY. 


HOW TO KNOW THE STARRY HEAVENS 
An Invitation to the Study of Suns and Worlds. By Epwarp Irvine. 
With Charts, Coloured Plates, Diagrams, and many Engravings of Photo- 
graphs. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

This volume is not a dry text-book of mathematical astronomy, but a vivid 
account of the wonders of the sky. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
A STORY OF RUSTIC LIFE. 
DRIVEN. By Marcarer Watson. 6s. 
AN EXCITING ROMANCE. 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Se 


LIFE IN THE PROVINCES. 
TONGUES OF GOSSIP. By A. Curtis SHERWOOD. 6s. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE, 
1Le Comrers, ex-Premier of France. 


km 
MEASURES THAT SHOULD ACCOMPANY LAND TAXATION, 
F. W. P. LAWRENCE, 


THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHURCHES IN FICTION. 
ALGAR THOROLD. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF LIVING MATTER. 
H. Cuariton Bastian, F.R.S. 


A HALL OF PEACE. Paciricator. BOND OR FREE? Buancue Siri. 
POETRY AND REBELLION. G. M. Treve yan. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER tiie” 6/8 -/11 5 




















BOARDMAN’S pipe tobacco 7/4 A= pata 
made, 

THE CHAIRMAN Delightfully 7/4 1/= bea 
cool, 


TOURNAMENT = ““inou” 8/2 1/1 hei 


WASSAIL wenn O° U/23 ia 
aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR = icing 10/- 1/4 Ps 
tobacco. 
SPECIAL! 


1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE ___ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BankKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT, 








Service for Readers. {( ° 
In “Tae County GENTLEMAN AND LAnp anp Warr” 
such subjects as Hunting, Horsebreeding and Veteri 
Hints, Gardening, the Building and Equipment of 
Country Houses and Bungalows, Fishing, Shooting 
Game Rearing, &c., &c., are dealt with weekly, The 
Publishers will cheerfully give their readers the benefit 
of the knowledge of the various members of their staff 
of Writers on any of the above subjects if they care to 
apply to READERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT, “Tay 
County GENTLEMAN AND LAND AND Waren,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 








THIS WEEK’S ISSUE’ OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
LAND AND WATER” 


Contains the following interesting Articles:— 


SCOTTISH versus ENGLISH GROUSE MoOoRs, 
SOME OF THE LATER BAGS ON THE MOors, 


CORRESPONDENCE. Keepers and the Supply of Grouse 
—A Technical Shooting Article in the Making. 


A DIFFICULT FISHING DAY. 


HUNTING AND POLO. Exmoor Days.—The Work of 
the Young Entries.—The Progress of Provincial Polo. 


STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND. A Visit to Lady 
Meux’s Stud at Theobalds Park. 


COTTAGE OR FARMHOUSE? By C. J. Cornisu, 


A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By 
‘* MAINTOP.” 


THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. (Illustrated) By 
our Special Correspondent. 


KEEPERS’ MUSEUMS. [illustrated with Photographs, 
By OxLEY GRABHAM, M.A. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD FORESTER. 

GUN-ROOM TOPICS, 

DRIVING versus DOGGING. 

ADVANTAGES OF DRIVING GROUSE, 

THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. 

LAND AND WATER NOTES AND COUNTRY. 
HOUSE TOPICS. 


OUR CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
Special Photographs. 


Criticisms of the Experts. 


PARISH ORCHARDS. A Plea for the Utilisation of Road- 
side Waste. By “Home CoUNTIEs.” 


How to Plant Outdoor Strawberries. 


A REVIEW OF FASHION, 
GOLF — BRIDGE — PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETI- 
TION—ACROSTIC PRIZES. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT 
to keep for you a Copy of To-day’s 


“COUNTY GENTLEMAN and 
LAND AND WATER.” 
Price 6d. Weekly; or by post, 6d. 
Offices: 4 and 5 DEAN STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 





Service for Readers. 


In “Tue County GENTLEMAN AND Lanp AnD WATER” 
such subjects as Hunting, Horsebreeding and Veterinary 
Hints, Gardening, the Building and Equipment of 
Country Houses and Bungalows, Fishing, Shooting, 
Game Rearing, &c., &c., are dealt with weekly. The 
Publishers will cheerfully give their readers the benefit 
of the knowledge of the various members of their staff 
of Writers on any of the above subjects if they care to 
apply to READERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT, “Tus 
County GENTLEMAN AND Lanp AND Water,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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-WINTRY WEATHER. By the Rev. W. McCawnacure, 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 
GREAT BATSMEN: 


THEIR METHODS AT A GLANCE. 


By G. W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. 


ted by 600 Action-Photographs (at one-thousandth part of a 
aa aaa a Coloured Portrait of W. G. GRACE. Medium 8vo, 
21s. net. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 
Truth.—' A book which will interest and delight every lover of the game.” 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION 


BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE 19th CENTURY. 


Dicey, K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘‘Introduc- 
By + © to the ‘Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Morning Post.—‘‘ A possession of permanent value to students.” 


THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By F. H. Hatcu, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E., President of the Geological Society 
of South Africa; and G. S. Corstorpaine, B.Sc,, Ph.D., Consulting 
Geologist to the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Nature.—“ Supplies a long-felt want...... The geology of South Africa is here 
described in a thoroughly scientific manner, clearly and concisely worded...... 

The volume is profusely and admirably illustrated.” 


PRIMER OF EXPLOSIVES, for the Use 
OF LOCAL INSPECTORS AND DEALERS. By Major A. Coorrer-Keyr, 
H.M. Inspector of Explosives. Edited by Captain J. H. Tuomson, H.M. 
Chief-Inspector of Explosives. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

















SEPTEMBER NUMBERS READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated. Price 1s. 4d, Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
A STORY BY 
ANTHONY HOPE, 
Miss Gladwin’s Chance. 


HISTORIC PALACES OF PARIS.—I. Hétel Monaco. By Count Louis 
pe PericorD and CAMILLE GRONKOWSKI. Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE, 
Jutes Guiérin, Harry Fenn, and from Photographs. 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Priee 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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CONTENTS, SEPTEMBER, 1905. 


Tue OriGIn oF Lire. By J. Butler Burke. : 

British Naval Pouicy aND GERMAN AsprIrRaTIons. By Archibald S, Hurd, 

Mr. Wetts as a Socrotocist. By Dr. J. Beattie Crozier. 

Tur LEGITIMATE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. By Sir H. H, Johnston, K.C.B. 

On Taxinc OnESELF SERiousLy. By Mrs. John Lane. 

CuuRcH AND STATE IN France. By Eugéne Tavernier. 

Tuz BEGINNINGS OF RELIGION AND TOTEMISM AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN 
Anoniaines (II.) By J. G. Frazer. 

CuristoPpHER Mariowe (I.) By W. L. Courtney. 

A Trarrie Boarp For Lonpon. By J. B. Firth. 

Two MrracLes oF ouR Lapy Sarnt Mary. By Evelyn Underhill. 

Frencn anpD GERMAN Retations. By * * * , 

Tse Letters oF Ernest RENAN. By Edward Wright. 

CRETE UNDER Prince GreorGE. By Eothen, 

Nostateia. Part II. Chaps.1-2. By Grazia Deledda. 

Tae FinancraL Ovuttoox (II.) By J. 8.-S. 


London: CHAPMAN AnD HALL, Limited. 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE NOW READY.—Price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


WILD WHEAT. Chaps. 26-28, By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
THE MAKING OF A GOVERNMENT. By Micuart MacDonacn,. 
THE GIRL OF THE ROSE.—I. By Captain Vavenan, 

THE SHERBORNE PAGEANT. By Sir Lewis Morris, 

THE WHITE ROSE. By May Kewpatt. 

THE SUMMER TROUT. By A. T. Jounsoy. 

WALKING AS EDUCATION. By the Rev. A. N. Cooprr, 





AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 


THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER 
AND DISPOSITION. 
By RB. D. STOCKER. 
Cloth, fcap., 1s. net; by post, 1s. 2d. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 


THE POOR AND THE LAND. 


Being a REPORT on the 


SALVATION ARMY COLONIES 
In the United States and at Hadleigh, England, 
WITH SCHEME OF NATIONAL LAND SETTLEMENT 


AND AN INTRODUCTION 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“Mr. Haggard goes far towards convincing us that he is right—at all events 
he puts his case so strongly that very few would question the wisdom of experi- 
ment of the lines suggested...... The Haggard Colonies would turn tens or 
hundreds of thousands of those who tremble on the brink of debasement into 
healthy British Citizens, parents of healthy, prosperous children; they would 
relieve us of the worst of our burdens and distresses, and leave us freer to deal 
with the eternal and insoluble problem of the vicious and degenerate ‘ un- 
employable.’” 

DAILY NEWS. 

** Mr. Haggard has done well to publish in popular form the report he pre. 
sented to the Colonial Office......An experiment full of hope for the future of 
social reform.” 

NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN. 

“Philanthropic workers know the soundness of Mr, Haggard’s leading idea,” 


STANDARD. 

“This introduction is unquestionably the most distinctive feature of the 
pamphlet. It consolidates the rather ponderous mass of the Blue-book, as 
it both lightens and illumines. And Mr. Haggard makes it the medium, not 
only of eloquent persuasion, but of studied replies to the criticisms levelled at 
his conclusions and suggestions...... This re-issue, with its notable introduction, 
should not be missed by any Englishmen who have a mind for the welfare of 
their kind, their country, and their Empire.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 


A Volume of Stories by “Q.”’ 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), 
Author of ‘‘Dead Man’s Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post-free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

AND NEW REMAINDERS 

OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The AUGUST LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CEentTRAL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, London. Codes: Usicops and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 








H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W, 


to the PUBLISHER, I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 


SOSHHSSSSSOOSSOSSHSSVPOGOSOSOSHOSOSOOOOOS 


On SEPTEMBER 1st.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE FREEMASONS. 
By L. 8S. GIBSON. 

“The Freemasons” is a daringly original study of a new situation in 
fiction. It is a study of love and jealousy, and of a man who, loving his 
neighbour's wife, and thinking himself weaker than he really is, makes use of 
a novel expedient to remove his temptation. To say that he is a Freemason 
will give a clue to members of the craft, and both they and the uninitiated 
will be keenly interested in this virile book, which, while dealing largely with 
Freemasonry, at the same time tells a deeply interesting story of men and 
women of to-day—interesting because all the characters are natural and un- 
exaggerated, yet none the less perfect studies of temperament. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE POCKET R. L. S.” 
On SEPTEMBER Ist.—In 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. uct; leather, gilt top, 
THE 


3s. net. 


POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES: 
Being Passages chosen from the Nature Writings of JEFFERIES 
by ALFRED H. HYATT. 

Extract From Prerace.—* RICHARD JEFFERIES needs no introduction. 
His books will always mean the present, for they tell of unchangeable Nature 
and the things new each season. Jefferies has recorded, with no ordinary pen 
—and with what a loving heart !—Nature’s deeper meaning; she has, it would 
seem, surrendered to him some of her secrets. ‘To those who are admirers of 
Jefferies’ books I need make no apology for this little selection, while to those 
who are not so well acquainted with them may it be an incentive to read his 
delightful books in their entirety.” 


On SEPTEMBER 7th.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


as Revealed in his Writings. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
Extract From Prerace.—‘‘ During the past thirty years or so Charles 
Dickens’s image has been kept so vividly and so uninterruptedly in my 
memory that at this moment I sce him as clearly, and hear the cadences of 
his flexible voice as distinctly, as though he were standing before me ‘in his 
habit as he lived.’ No one left so deep an impression. I come to this 
teful task as one who enjoyed rare opportunities of intimacy. I cannot 
ut think that the free personal element in the character of the narrator will 
furnish a better idea of the subject than the correct, orthodox form would. 
The reader and lover of Dickens may come to the conclusion that there is no 
one of his surviving friends who, at this moment, could supply so full and 
intimate an account of his life and character.” 


On SEPTEMBER 7th.—Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING, 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Containing: 


ON cone. TECHNICAL ELEMENTS|A NOTE ON REALISM. 











YLE IN LITERATURE. |MY FIRST BOOK: ‘‘ TREASURE 
THE MORALITY OF THE PROFES- ISLAND.” 
SION OF LETTERS. THE GENESIS OF AND PREFACE 
BOOKS WHICH HAVE IN- “THE MASTER OF BAL- 
FLUENCED ME. LANTRAE.” 


MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 
On SEPTEMBER 7th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

“So Like a Woman”’ is a thrilling story of modern life, the opening scene 
being laid in the penal settlement of Portland, where John Clifford is suffering 
for a brother’s crime. The interest of the tale is cast over a wide panorama 
—police headquarters, a London ballroom, and the bleak moorlands, where 
the minor character of the warder’s wife stands out as something more than 
a vivid silhouette. Barrett, the faitlful old butler, with all the talented pro- 
clivities of one trained to the versatile art’ of diplomacy, and who helps his 
young master to evade recapture, is a welcome figure in a story in which 
every individual has a special value, markedly so in the case of graceful Olive 
Byrne, the victim, and subsequently the bitter enemy, of the man who lets 
another bear the penalty of his sin. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL,—Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION OF YEAR’ 
LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS : LETTERS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








COLLECTED EDITION OF 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES 
IN FIVE CROWN 8vo VOLUMES. 


Price 6s. net each Volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions 
can be accepted only for complete Sets. The Paper, Printing, and Binding 
of the Volumes will be uniform with those of the POETICAL WORKS. 

The First Volume, containing the Two Plays THE QUEEN MOTHER and 

ROSAMOND, is now ready. 





SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE COTTAR’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


By ROBERT BURNS. With Illustrations by A.S. BOYD. 








SHORTLY.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Diamond 


Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. By Justin McCartuy. 





IN THE PRESS.—Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
cede al leo By J. Houpen Macmicuae.. 





SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By Camitie 


Frammarion. With Illustrations, 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Vo, 


Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, 6} by 4,!, ; 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt pony 30, nok anal 


MACAULAY’S 


History of England, in 5 vols. ; and [Ready, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S : 
The Reign of Quéen Anne, in 1 vol.; [Ready, 


A History of the Four Georges and 
of William IV., in 2 vols.; and (Vol. I. just ready, 
A History of Our Own Times, from the 


Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897, in 3 vols, [Shortly, 











Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. THREE NEW VOLUMES sinfas 
: ”®" ESSAYS and STORIES by comms 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By RB. LS. [ Ready. 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES, By R. L. S. [ Ready, 
[Sept. 7. 


8, THE ART OF WRITING. By RB. L. S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON IN THE PACIFIC. 


By ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter, 





ALGERNON GISSING’S NEW NOVEL,—SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
THE DREAMS OF SIMON USHER. By Atcrryon 
Gissine, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sea.” 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE AMETHYST BOX, and other Stories. By Anna 


KaTHARINE GREEN (Mrs. Rohilfs), Author of ‘‘ The Millionaire Baby,” 








E. W. HORNUNG’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By IE. W. Hornung, 


Author of “ Stingaree,”’ &c. 





JOSEPH KEATING’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
MAURICE. By JosurH Keatine, Author of “Son of 
Judith.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By Arvyow 


Bewnyett, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 








SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE KITCHEN-MAID. By 


Dorotuea Deaxry, Author of ‘‘ The Poet and the Pierrot.” 





ROBERT BARR’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By 


Rosert Barr, Author of ‘A Prince of Good Fellows,” &c. 





MRS. PENNY’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORBTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
DILYS. By F. E. Penny, Author of “The Sanyasi.” 





MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED'S NEW NOVEL. 
SHORTLY.+Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
THE LOST EARL OF ELLAN. By Mrs. Campsent 


Prarp, Author of ‘‘ Christina Chard,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST OF SUEZ.” 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By A. Perrm, 


Author of ‘*The Stronger Claim.” 





SHORTLY.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH TEXAS, 
from the Gulf to the Rio Grande. By Arex. E. Sweer and J, Armor 
Knox. With 265 Illustrations, 





MRS. CROKER’S NOVELS.—Cugaprer Issvut. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker. 
SOME ONE ELSE. By B. M. Croker. 


NEW COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


SHORTLY.—Medium 8vo, picture covers, 6d. each, 
LOURDES. By Emir Zona. 
FRIENDSHIP. By Ovurpa. 


DICK DONOVAN’S STORIES.—New Epirtions. 


Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each, 
TALES OF TERROR. 
THE MAN-HUNTER. 











London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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